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: _ Taking Stock of the Empire 


iat By the Rt. Hon. S. M. BRUCE 


k 
3 An introduction to the new series of talks on ‘The Commonwealth of Nations’ that Professor Coupland begins on October 3 


LL of us are vitally and personally con- 
cerned in the maintenance of world 
peace and the solution of the financial 
and economic problems which confront 
all nations. 

Unless peace can be assured and the 
way out of our present economic troubles 
can be found, there is no hope for a 
return of prosperity to the world, and the future for each 
f one of us is dark and menacing. Towards the achievement 
___ of world peace and the restoration of world prosperity, 
4 there is no greater force today than the British Empire. If 
it is to play its part worthily, it is essential that all British 
peoples should have a greater understanding of the his- 
_ tory, the present position, and the future possibilities of 
the British Empire and of that great association of free 
nations built up within it and known as the British Com- 

~ monwealth of Nations. es 25 susge or 
» Many intelligent persons are at present intensely inter- 
ested in the great national experiments which are going 
‘on in the world. They are following the happenings in 
_ Communist Russia, the evolution of the Corporative 

_ State in Fascist Italy, and the bold experiments which are 
being attempted by President Roosevelt in America. 
_ These same people often fail to realise or to understand 
_ the significance and interest of our own great experiment 
in free association between nations. , 

Towards the achievement of the understanding to 
have referred, the B.B.C:; by arranging the-present 


i” 


series of talks, is making a most useful contribution. The 
first three talks will be by Professor Coupland and will 
deal with the history and development .of the British 
Empire and the Commonwealth of British Nations up to 
the point we have reached today. In his first talk he will 
deal with the first British Empire as it existed in the days 
before the revolt of the American Colonies. He will tell 
you of the great failure of England with that first British 
Empire—a failure which was due to the attempts of the 
British Government of the day to curtail the freedom and 
liberties of the Colonies overseas. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that even in the unhappy days of that first Empire 
which led to a tragic war and the separation of the 
American Colonies, England did not lack statesmen who 
saw the line of true wisdom. 

Burke, speaking on conciliation with America in the 
House of Commons, in 1775, said: 


As long as you have wisdom to keep the sovereign authority 
of this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple 
consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosen race 
and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn their 
faces towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends 
you will have; the more ardently they love liberty, the more 
perfect-will be their obedience. 


* England learnt the lesson of her first failure, and in the 


-second: Empire, which lasted from the separation of the 


American Colonies until after the Great War, pursued a 
policy based on these great words of Burke. 


. During-this-period-a-new British Empire came into 


Aree * ee ra a ae een, ee tee oe “¢ “) 
ch ‘today consists, firstly, of seven great self- In the world t oday. 
g peoples, united by their allegiance to the Crown to recognise. The w 


wot. Oi 5 
HE ated common traditions and ideals ; secondly; of nations. We shall need all the authority that as an asso- 
-__ India, gradually but consciously moving towards ‘ever- ciation of nations we can exercise, if the world is to be 
_-—_—s increasing responsibility in Government; and, thirdly, of saved. from- further. war. How great that authority canbe 
the Colonies consisting of some forty or more-separate .- when the Empire acts.as a whole, was shown in the Great. _ 
Governments and exhibiting a wide variety in methods of War. = = - > > on Saree ee 
government all based upon the ideals of freedom-and~ - Besides~-being a-potent force for peace; does not the — 


liberty. The Empire today is best expressedin the words» British Empire as a league of free nations stand as ‘an’ 
of the Imperial Conference of 1926:.. ......... ... ... example to the world of what can be achieved by free_ 


ment. Peace, security and progress are among its objects. perhaps lead to the achievement of. the objective of the” 3 
What I would ask you to appreciate is how great a feat. League of Nations, namely, true international co-opera= . 

of government has been achieved. Because of the limi- tion? . ws win ke CAE SEE Ta eee : 
tations of these small islands, the home of the British If the Empire means so much for peace: it certainly j 

race, British men and women have gone to all the corners. means no less in economic affairs. In July sixty-six 

of the earth to seek for ‘themselves new and enlarged nations gathered together in London to evolve methods 
opportunities, and gradually great new British commu- of world co-operation in monetary, financialand economic 

, nities have grown up. Yet we have devised a system affairs. You are all awaré of the lack of success which 
whereby we have maintained our British. nationhood: dogged the efforts of that ‘Conference: We were forced : 

: while meeting the aspirations for freedom and self- reluctantly to realise that it is altogether premature tolook ~ 
government of the young nations which have come into__ for real co-opération in economic matters on a world-wide. : 
being. . basis. This fact we must recognise, but this should not 

I must again quote from the report of the Imperial drive us to accept as inevitable the idea that all nations are 


Conference of 1926 a description of the present position of 
the seven members of our Commonwealth. 
They are autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another, 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A foreigner endeavouring to understand the true character 
of the British Empire by the aid of this formula alone would be” 
tempted to think that it was devised rather to make mutual 
4 interference impossible than to make mutual co-operation 
. easy. 
Sat _ Such a criterion, however, completely ignores the historic 
on situation. The rapid evolution of the Overseas Dominions 
$e during the last fifty years has involved many complicated 
eos adjustments of old political machinery to changed conditions. 
a The tendency towards equality of status was both right and 
>, inevitable. Geographical and other conditions made this 
eae impossible of attainment by way of federation. The only alter- 
7 native was the way of autonomy; and along this road it has been 
steadily sought. 
After Professor Coupland has completed his series of 
talks, he will be followed, week by week, by a representa- 
tive of the individual Dominions speaking to you of the 


After the representatives of the individual’ Dominions 
have spoken to you, you will have discussions on the 
: economics of Empire between Sir Herbert Samuel and 
Rae Mr. Amery, and on the Dominions and world politics 
*: between Lord Lloyd and’ Mr.-Noel Baker.: In. the hope 
ie that I may help you to form your‘judgments when these 
er discussions occur, I would like to put one or two thoughts 
as before you on the subjects to be dealt with. ~ - ° 


em The greatest necessity of the world is the maintenance — 
i r of peace. The British Empire is the greatest ‘influence in’ 
the world today towards peace." The Empire guarantees | 
peace between nations which comprise a quarter ‘of the - 
world. Towards the rest -of the world the- Empire is - 


fundamentally pacific. This for many reasons. On the 
lower level because we have all the possessions we can 
want, and on the higher levels because our peoples demand 


ve a voice in the 


~ : » ¢ 
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‘So, it would be disastrous for the United Kingdom and —_ 


a E possibilities, problems and difficulties of his own country. 


ety 


Australia, wool;.Canada, wheat or newsprint; and soon; 


becoming wedded to the idea of national self-sufficiency. i 
If all nations: were to attempt to produce every possible 
thing for themselves there would be little world trade. If 


only a little less for the Dominions. This country since 
the year 1800 has increased her population from 16to 45 
millions on the prosperity secured by expanding overseas 
trade. Without that trade I hesitate to suggest how many e 
people could be supported at the present standard of 


The Dominions are young with immense partially — ~ 
developed resources. Without a growing export trade they 


would need to cry halt to further progress. Fortunately 
the alternative to the ideal of world free trade need not 
be national self-sufficiency but co-operation between 


groups of nations. Within the Empire this co-operation 
exists. It is not yet full enough. There are many differ- 
ences and some misunderstandings, nevertheless economic ¢ 
co-operation is a reality that is benefiting each one of the = 
countries of the Empire. i ee 
At Ottawa we made some progress and accepted certain 
principles, which, as they are given effect to, will have 
ever-increasing significance for both the Empire and the 
world. These principles are that every nation, although 
free to pursue’ whatever economic policy it deems advis- 


able, will limit that freedom in its own interest~and in 
the interests of mations associated: with it. They recognise 


the right of nations to support both agriculture and 
industry, but also recognise that to foster artificially highly 
uneconomic forms of industry or agriculture is dangerous 


to the nation which attempts to do so, and disadvantageous 
to other nations. = >. ... . tae 
_-. For the things which it is not able to produce economi- 
_ cally, and therefore should import, each Empire nation 
. will lookin the first place to a’sister nation. This does not 
_ mean that there would be any attempt to strangle foreign — 


Fig“ 
trade; only that we seek to give reasonable preference to 

one another: Most of us realise our need of foreign cus- 
tomers. Britain must sell coal to the foreign world; — 


of the problem that we found insoluble at the recent 
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Smyrna seen from the harbour during the Sarat aa of 1922 


‘Anywhere jor a “News Story’ 


The Great Fire of Smyrna 


By G. WARD PRICE 


The first of a series of dramatic news items of other days retold as stories by the man on the spot—in each case a well- 
known figure in British journalism 


F all public catastrophes on the grand scale, fire is the 

most terrifying. War, riot, pestilence, earthquake, 

eruption, famine and flood have all come under my 

observation as a Special Correspondent in different 
parts of the world, but none of these provides so impressive 
and terrible a spectacle as a great conflagration. 

It was on the night of September 13, eleven years ago, 
that the entire city 
of Smyrna, with j 
350,000 inhabitants, 

i 


the greatest port 
on the coast 
of Asia Minor, was 
devoured by a fire 
whose origins — still 
remain mysterious. 
Thirty million 
pounds’. worth of 
goods and property 
were destroyed in 
the twenty-four 
hours that it a ta- 
, and the disaster 
= intensified by 
the conditions of 
bloodshed, confu- 
sion and terror amid 
‘which it occurred. 


That summer the 
Greek Army which 
had invaded Asia 
Minor was decisively 
defeated by the Tur- 
kish Nationalists un- 
der Mustapha Kemal, and retreated in disorder on Smyrna, 
hotly pursued by the Turks. With them came a host of peasant- 
refugees, Greek by race but Turkish by subjection, who had 
taken advantage of the presence of the Greek Army to settle 
.old scores with their Turkish neighbours, and now feared re- 
 prisals. Burning, looting and massacring were going on along 
the whole line of retreat. Even before the Turks reached 


Burnt-out buildings after the fire. The Turkish quarter can be seen on Mount Pagus, 
in the background 


Smyrna complete confusion prevailed throughout the whole of 
Asia Minor. 

Such was the condition of affairs when I arrived on Sep- 
tember 8, and found myself the only British newspaper cor- 
respondent in Smyrna. I had come from Constantinople in 
H.M.S. Ajax, a battleship that had been sent to join the flag- 
ae Tron oe which, eet with the King George V and 
several destroyers, 
had already gone to 
Smyrna to protect 
| the lives of the Bri- 
tish colony there. It 
_ ‘was by no means my 
first visit to that 
beautiful city, lying 
in a white crescent of 
flat-topped houses 
between Mount Pa- 
gus and the sea. 
Smyrna is a place of 
lovely situation and 
at that time was very 
prosperous as the 
outlet for the tobacco, 
dried fruits and car- 
pets of Asia Minor. A 
number of English 
families, some cf 
them established 
there for generations, 
had grown rich in 
these trades. 


As with most 
places that are in the 
grip of fear, Smyrna on that Septemter morning looked like a 
dead city. No craft lay alongside the deep-water quay that 
stretches along the whole front of the town. Even the fishing- 
boats had been chartered at panic prices to carry refugees to 
safety from the fast-advancing Turks. The big grey British 
battleships, and three American destroyers, were almost the 
only vessels in the harbour. I went ashore, for the Navy had 


given me a passage only on condition that when we got there I 
would shift for myself. I found one hotel still open, crowded with 
Greeks of the wealthier sort, who had been unable to get away. 
All their talk was of massacre. The Turkish Army, they said, 
was preceded by bands of brigands, known as ‘chettehs’, who 
would cut every Christian throat in Smyrna as soon as they 
arrived. The closely-shuttered streets were full of homeless 
peasants from the interior, huddled in family groups among their 
bedding and cooking-utensils, waiting for death at the hands of 
the hourly-expected Turks. They prayed and wept constantly, 
rocking themselves to and fro. 

Next morning I was in the British Consulate-General, a big, 
stone-walled place, originally built with an eye to possible 
defence, when there was a sudden rush of shrill-screaming 
Greeks and Armenians along the street. Before the guard of 
Royal Marines could close the great iron gates the courtyard was 
full of them, yelping with terror. “The Turks are here! Save us! 
Save us!’ they cried, beating their breasts. I was with Commo- 
dore Barry Domvile, then Chief of Staff to Admiral Sir Osmond 
Brock, and now President of the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich. ‘It’s probably a false alarm’, he said, ‘but we may as well 
go and see’. 

And, in fact, we found the Turkish advance-guard marching, 
or rather straggling, along the quay—irregular troops—great 
hairy fierce-looking fellows, mounted on shaggy ponies so small 
that the riders’ heels almost dragged in the dust, and armed 
with every kind of weapon from a javelin to a shot-gun. At 
their head rode a smart young Turkish officer in grey uniform. 
As he entered the town he had been. stopped by Captain 
Thesiger, of the King George V, who was visiting his Marine 
Guard at the gasworks, a British concern. Captain Thesiger 
told him that the Greek troops had all gone, and that the Turks 


were in no danger of attack: So they entered quietly, greeted by 


propitiatory cheers, for the inhabitants of Smyrna remembered 
that when the Greek Army had landed on the same quay there 
had been a certain number of Turkish prisoners murdered-and 
thrown into the sea, and they expected a similar process now. 
That night, indeed, looting and murder broke out. in various 
parts of the city. Dr. Murphy, an eighty-one-year-old British 
resident, was wounded by Turks who broke into his house, and 
he died two days later. Dr. McLachlan, a Canadian, was badly 
beaten by looters. Throughout the night one heard rifle-shots 
in all directions. 

Next day Mustapha Kemal Pasha himself arrived, and I 
went out to his headquarters on the edge of the town to see him, 
passing the bodies of several dead men in the gutter.on the 
way. The Turkish Commander-in-Chief assured me. of: his 
intention to preserve order, but he admitted that the streets 
were unsafe, and gave me an escort of three soldiers to take me 
back to my hotel. During the next two days local fighting was 
going on in various sections of Smyrna. The Armenians, here- 
ditary victims and enemies of the Turks, had barricaded them- 
selves in their church and were firing from the roof at any 
Turkish soldiers they saw: 

On Wednesday morning the evacuation of the British colony 
began, a promise being given to Mustapha Kemal that only 
British subjects would be taken. Their passports were in- 
spected by a Turkish officer as they entered the ships’ boats at 
tie quayside. While this was going on I went with two British 
naval officers and General Kiasim Pasha, the new Military 
Governor of the town, in a motor-car to make some enquiries 
at Bairakli, a place five miles along the coast where a British 
destroyer reported having seen the bodies of three murdered 
girls floating in the sea. Looking back at Smyrna while we were 
there, we saw a dense cloud of black smoke pouring up from 
the centre of the city. Fires are common enough in those wood- 
built towns of Turkey, but this one was obviously more serious 
than usual. 

‘It was started by the Armenians’, the Turkish general 
asserted, ‘and we are blowing up houses to stop it spreading’, 
We could hear, in fact, the dull report of explosions as he spoke. 

When I got back to Smyrna in the late afternoon, however, 
it was evident that the whole city was in danger. Already the 
water-front was close-packed with wailing crowds of Greeks, 
Jews and: Armenians, old and young, crippled and whole, rich 
and poor, stumblézg along under heavy bundles of their house- 
hold goods. ‘The fire was spreading so rapidly that only. those 


- who could shift for themselves were able to escape, and I heard 


a ghastly story about the sick in one hospital having had to be 
abandoned to their fate. 
By the time darkness fell the whole of the inland quarters 


of the’ city were a roaring furnace.-As I stood among the 
shouting, weeping, whimpering mob. that filled the quay, I 
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could feel the heat of the flames upon my face. Fortunately the 
sea-breeze, which always springs up at sunset, had checked 
their advance towards the sea-front, but red-hot sparks, caught 
up by eddies in the heated air, were constantly falling amongst 
the frantic multitude. Meanwhile the last parties of British 
residents were being marched down from the Consulate under 
escorts of marines, who pushed a way for them through the 
confusion with fixed bayonets, and then embarked them in the 
picket-boats at the quayside. To the distracted swarms of towns~ 
people these boats represented the only hope of safety. Des< 
perate rushes were constantly being made for them, but the 
Turkish guard posted there drove back the crowd with their 
rifle-butts and levelled revolvers. The wailing of the people 
mingled with the crackling of the flames. Some rushed up and 
down in panic, or in hopeless search for lost members of their 
families. Others crouched in terrified resignation beside their 
belongings on the ground. 

As I stood with Commodore Domvile, waiting for the last: 
boat that was to take us out to the Jron Duke, anchored a mile 
off shore, we were continually beset by people imploring that 
they or their children should be taken on board. Women clasped 
us round the knees and would not let go. I remember one little 
boy who pleaded quietly, in a sort of reasoned terror that was 
more pathetic than any hysterical appeal. Nothing could be done 
for these poor wretches. The Turkish guard would have shot 
anyone who left the quay without proving British nationality. 
One Armenian, indeed, dived into the water and struck out 
from the shore. The Turkish soldiers instantly fired a volley 


~across the British picket-boat and killed him. His body floated 


grimly away on the crimson-coloured water. It seemed likely 
then that these refugees might be penned in between the flames 
and the deep sea when the fire reached the quayside. Fortunately 
the buildings along the sea-front remained intact until next 


_Morning, and so served them as a screen. 


It was one of the most vivid contrasts I have ever experienced 
to leave this scene of pandemoniac terror and, in a few minutes’ 
time, to reach the ordered security of a British battleship. On 
the quarter-deck stood the stumps of a deck cricket match that 
had ‘been played earlier in the evening. The officers, in white 
mess-jackets, were grouped on the upper works of the ship 
gazing at the fire, which was’ indeed a terrific spectacle whose 
proportions could only be measured from a distance. A con- 
tinuous blaze, two miles long, stretched from one end of 
Smyrna to the other. Warehouses, shops, banks, hotels, schools, 
churches, hospitals and houses formed one gigantic brazier. 
Here and there buildings containing specially inflammable 
materials were throwing up jagged, writhing tongues of flame 
to a height of a hundred feet. From the intensely glowing mass 
of yellow, orange and crimson heat, dense clotted coils of oily 
black smoke, spangled with red sparks, climbed slowly up and 
hid the sky in a murky mist, through which the moon peered; 
ashen pale, as if appalled by the ghastly scene below. 

Now and then a petrol store would blow up with a loud ex- 
plosion, sending great white incandescent balloons of gas into 
the red-hot sky. Burning cartridges in ammunition dumps of 
gunsmiths’ shops kept up a constant rattle of reports, as if a 
vigorous infantry action had been going on in the heart of the 
flames. Cinders and gleaming sparks were falling with a sputter 
into the waters of the gulf, which for a long way from -the shore 
shone dull-red, like a shield of tarnished copper. Against the 
vivid curtain of flames the shapes of the buildings still standing 
rose in black silhouette. The domes and slender minarets of the 
stone-built mosques remained for a long time intact among the 
blazing wooden houses around them. The steeple of the Greek 
cathedral was conspicuous by reason of its cross, sharply outs 
lined upon a fiery background. The flags on the foreign con~ ° 
sulates tore fiercely at their halliards in the heated air as the 
flames approached them. Even the distant villages on the nile 
around Smyrna glowed red in the reflected glare. : 

By contrast with the blazing city behind and the gleaming 
water in front, the long quay, thronged with refugees, lay in 
darkness, only illuminated by the searchlights of the battleships 
vividly picking out glimpses of black shapes outlined 2 against 
the flames, like souls in torment. ‘Why do they stay there? Why 
don’t they move along the front and get out of the city by the 
beach?’ everyone was asking. 

Some of the British subjects of Greek race who had been 
brought on board suggested’ an answer characteristic of the 
alarmist stories that circulate under such conditions. A 
Turks.have posted machine-guns at each end of the quays and “\", 
are cabaret anyOns, who tries to escape’, eects said, | ,e 


Atacteres Shostak on page 463) -- 
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cA Victorian Iconoclast 
By S. K, RATCLIFFE 


Yesterday marked the centenary of the birth of Charles Bradlaugh, whose revolt against current beliefs and thought 
caused so great alarm in Victorian religious, political and social circles 


HERE was no more resounding political event in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century than the Liberal 
victory of 1880, under Mr. Gladstone. The Grand 
rs Old Man was in the fulness of his powers, and he 
had a great majority in Parliament. The outlook seemed all 
bright. But nothing happens save the unforeseen. The session 
began with a startling incident which, as Gladstone’s bio- 
grapher, Lord Morley, says, opened a series of events that 
“went on as long as the Parliament clouded the radiance of 
the party triumph, threw the new Government at once into 
a minority, dimmed the as- 
cendancy of the great Minister 
and what was more, showed 
human nature at its worst’. 
This was the affair of Charles 
Bradlaugh, the remarkable 
Londoner who for some thirty 
years was an ogre in the eyes 
of a very large portion of the 
British people. He was an 
eéxtraordinary product of Vic- 
torian England—important as 
a politician, an enemy of 
religion, and a public char- 
acter. Let us look at him in 
these three aspects. 


At the general election of 
1880 Bradlaugh was elected for 
Northampton as a Radical. 
On May 3, he stood among 
the crowd of members waiting 
to be sworn in. To nearly all 
of them he was a complete 
stranger; but the stalwart man 
in black, with the powerful 
head and voice, was known to 
millions throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Garvin’s Life of 
Chamberlain has lately re- 
minded us of the great strength 
of popular radicalism in Eng- 
land fifty years ago. In that 
movement Bradlaugh was a 
commanding figure, his plat- 
form oratory being a terrific 
force. 

To the Clerk of the House 
he submitted a written request 
that he might be allowed to 
affirm instead of taking the 
oath. He claimed it as a matter 
of right under the law of the 
land. The question was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee 
which decided, by the casting 
vote of the chairman, that Bradlaugh was not entitled to 
affirm. He then presented himself for the taking of the 
oath. This was refused, by a vote of the House confirmed 
by a second committee. The feeling against Bradlaugh 
was uncontrollable. Mr. Gladstone, describing the crucial 
division in a letter to the Queen, wrote that it was “an 
ecstatic transport’ exceeding anything he had ever witnessed. 
The Opposition was determined that Bradlaugh should not 
take his seat, and the conflict begun that summer was con- 
tinued for five years through a succession of scenes without 
a parallel in the annals of Parliament. . 

The story has been told thousands of times, but over and 


a ‘over again: inaccurately as regards certain essential points. 


Bradlaugh, it is important to note, did not refuse to-swear, nor 
‘did he say-that the oath would not be binding upon him. He 
said, indeed, the precise opposite—namely, that an oath was 


‘Spy’ cartoon of Bradlaugh 


a promise and would be strictly binding upon his conscience. 
Some months later he was allowed to affirm and take his seat 
at his own risk, which he did for the remainder of the session. 
The struggle was then resumed, to the accompaniment of an’ 
agitation in the country. Bradlaugh appeared in the House 
again and again. He entered upon a series of complicated 
lawsuits. He was unseated, and thrice re-elected by North- 
ampton. In the course of this—to us in 1933—almost in- 
credible affair, Bradlaugh was locked up in the clock tower 
for a night; he was on one occasion (August 3, 1881) thrown 
out of the House of Commons 
by a body of policemen and 
attendants, and thereby in- 
jured for life; and four times 
he addressed the Commons 
from the bar of the House. 
Mr. Gladstone, writing to the 
Queen ofthe first defence said, 
“His address was that of a 
consummate speaker’, Read 
it, as you may, in the centen- 
nial volume* and you will 
agree with this praise of its 
quality. At every stage the 
fight was carried to the utter- 
most extreme of venom and 
fury. The attack was un- 
merciful, and the public 
feeling was stirred to-a pas- 
sionate fervour. Bradlaugh 
displayed an unending 
resourcefulness and a pertin- 
acity that nothing could check. 
To Mr. Gladstone, as a: devout 
Anglican, the whole thing was 
utterly distasteful. He comes 
out of it with honour; while 
a study of the record would, 
I think, convince the reader 
of today that among the old 
parliamentarians there was 
one to whom a special tribute 
is due for the fineness and 
rightness of his speeches. That 
was the Quaker orator, John 
Bright. 


The end was ironically 
quiet; or, as some would say, 
characteristically English. At 
the opening of the 1885 Par- 
liament Mr. Speaker Peel 
declined to allow any inter- 
ference with the taking of the 
Oath. Bradlaugh was sworn, 
and in the six years that 
remained to him he was recognised: as an eminent private 
member. On his deathbed, in 1891, the House voted 
unanimously to blot out from its journals the record of his 
expulsion. 

Bradlaugh called himself Iconoclast. He was the most 
formidable enemy of the Christian religion in this country: 
untiring in his assault by tongue and pen, and continually 
debating the leading themes of faith and morals before large 
audiences. In that campaign he was not alone. He had as his 
colleague the remarkable woman who died in India last week 
at a great age—Annie Besant, then-young and ardent, with a 
wonderful gift of eloquence. Together-these two travelled, 
spoke and wrote for a dozen years with extraordinary energy 


‘on. behalf of political radicalism and of secularism; and it 


would be true to say that no more powerful platform teami has 
ever been employed ina campaign -of popular -agitation. 


*Champion of Liberty: Charles Bradlaugh. Watts. 2s. 6d. 
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‘Bradlaugh’s oratory was a torrential power; Mrs. Besant had 
ug 


fire and grace, and the special appeal of a young woman who 
had given up her home and friends in a cause that made her 
an outcast from respectable society. This was true of their 
secularist crusade. It was, if possible, even more so in their 
advocacy of birth control, which made them the defendants 
in a sensational High Court trial sixty-six years ago. 

Their partnership ended shortly before Bradlaugh’s death, 
with Annie Besant’s conversion to. Theosophy. She told 
Bradlaugh when their paths divided that for years she had 
been dissatisfied with his teachings and her own. Their 
warfare on religion belonged to their own time. We live in an 
altered age. So greatly are the outlook and atmosphere changed, 
that we can hardly realise the character of the conflict or the 
violence of the fear and loathing poured out upon Bradlaugh 


and his colleague. It is part of our good fortune in this later 
day that the harsh encounters between religion and secularism 


- which Britain knew in the ’eighties of last century seem to 


our young people no more than old, unhappy, far-off things. 

But Charles Bradlaugh the fighter for law and freedom 
should not be forgotten. He was a champion of heroic size 
and temper. He was honest, direct, consistent. Always in the 
wars, and always in debt, he never gave in. And there are two 
things in especial that we should remember to his honour. 
The first is that he fought untiringly for justice, within the 
law of England. And the second, that he was a stalwart and 
immovable champion of freedom, i in the ancient and splendid 
English sense of the word. And in our day, when freedom is 
challenged from every side, no great name on its banner 
should be permitted to drop out of sight. 


The New Talks Programme 


By the B.B.C. DIRECTOR OF TALKS 


HE. new Programme of .Talks* for the coming 
winter, comprising forty-seven series and eighty-six 
“speakers, seems simple and ‘straightforward enough 
as. Set. out in the syllabus. Few listeners can be aware 
of the complexity involved in its preparation, The continuous 
output of talks-year after, year puts an increasing Strain on the 
inventive powers of those responsible for their organisation. 
The search for new subjects, for new speakers, adequate to the 
exacting requirements of the microphone, becomes year by 
year more desperate. Every programme is in some sense an 
act of ‘faith; and embodies certain assumptions which may be 
true ‘or false as:to the kind of subject and the kind of approach 
thereto which has the widest appeal among listeners. Some of 
these.assumptions are perhaps worth considering here. 

First as to ‘subject-matter. The main difficulty here is that of 
compressing.a quart measure into a pint pot. Only a limited 
number of.periods are available for ‘talks. Within them the 
whole .range of interests, large and ‘small, of a fantastically 
varied public have’ to be provided for: Certain permanent 
features are included on thé assumption that they meet a 
constant demand. Théseare what might be called Service Talks, 
catering for important sectional interests among-listeners who 
have.become increasingly accustomed to look to wireless asa 
source of information more or less necessary to their daily 
lives or to the enlargement of their experience. This tendency 
for wireless to become-for many one of the necessities of life 
complicates the problem of-programme-building while at the 
same time enlarging the scopeiand the significance of broadcast 
talks. The growth of-this: reliance upon wireless is illustrated 
by the talks-to ‘farmers. Talks to farmers, once bare official 
bulletins, are. now—in prospect at any rate—a service of 
national importance. The Critics’ talks on books: and the 
films and the ‘theatre also fall within this category, and, again, 
the morning talks to women in the home. Such subjects as 
child welfare, elementary hygiene, as well as the communication 
of ideas on other. than domestic issues and the reflection of 
contemporary life,-are tending to become one of the necessities 
of life for those who are now regular listeners at 10.45 a.m. 

A new section to be provided for for the first time is that 
which consists” of ‘unemployed listeners, for whom special 
provision is made in three series. 

Apart from service talks, however, experience suggests that 
it is the actualities of present-day life near and far which have 
the greatest appeal. ‘That idea pervades the whole Programme. 
It is relevant to the category just dealt with and it extends to 
many other important series. It is the life of today, seen and 
understood at once in terms of the past and in terms of the 
problems of the presént, that we present to you, for instance, in 
the ambitious plan for a national’ stocktaking provided for in 
the talks at 7.30 and 8.30 p.m. Self-analysis, not morbid and 
introspective but realist and urgent, informing you of the tasks 
that lie ahead, is the Keynote of this part of the Programme. 
It is vastly important that theory should be related to fact and 
that when we talk about ourselves as a people and of our 
achievements, we should talk not glibly, but with a knowledge 
of the facts and ‘a’sense’ of the bearing of the past, with all its 
retarding= influences, the delaying action of tradition and 
custom, Uupon-the present or future solution of our eget 
of circumstance and.outlook and: belief. ~. . 

The same. applies to the talks planned for the late evening 
programme. The talks on Foreign Affairs, safe in Mr. Bartlett’s 
hands, present the contemporary world=that reacts:upon our 


daily lives, not nearly but from afar. “The Debate Continues’, - 
a series in which the leading politicians of the Government and 


Opposition ‘ come -unfettered: tothe microphone in defence .of 
their policy, gives you politics in its most urgent form. 
‘Vanishing England’, the problem of the preservation of the 
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beauty, of our.countryside, offers a series parallel to the survey 
‘Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow’ in the 7.30 p.m. talks. 
‘The Modern Columbus’, in the form of Mr. S. P, B. Mais, 
will discover the United States of:America to you in the same 
spirit of adventure in face of the Unknown: that must have 
inspired the first English settlers who landed: at -Jamestown, 
where Mr. Mais, centuries after, will start on 1 his own unpre- 
cedented venture of discovery. —, 

Now as to presentation. Subjéct-matter is ; at enough to 
attract and hold the interest of the listener. Here again experi- 
ence seems to suggest that we aré slowly-discovering a technique 
that makes of the broadcast talk something: distinctive from the 
written word or from the public speech,: ‘which makes demands 
upon the speaker which’ constitute a “peculiar ‘tribute to the 
microphone. The selection of speakers is probably. abe, most 
perplexing and difficult side of the work of programme-bui Iding. 
Even today those who survive the exacting test-of listeners’ 
approval comprise a band that is ‘small and select.“ Fhe search 
for new talent continues and the number slowly rises, but as 
will be seen from this programme we rely still in the’ main 
upon old favourites, and the purpose of this programme is to 
exploit to the full the opportunities of the subjects chosen by 
the engagement of speakers whose power to° project them- 
selves and their subject-matter is proven. Even given personality 
and imagination, the means of presentation have still to be care- 
fully studied. That is why so frequently inthis: programme it 
will be found that-issues great and small are presented to the 
listener in terms of the actual experience of the broadcaster. 
Things he has seen himself, the men and circumstances he has 
gone out to discover for himself, are to be ‘conveyed to you as 
eye-witness accounts—Mr. Mais in America, Professor Scott 
Watson in our English countryside, Mr. Julian Huxley-in® the 
laboratories and great industrial firms of England, Scotland and 
Wales, And ‘News Reel’. This is a new and tentative experiment, 
but one charged with enormous possibilities. The scheme-o 
presentation is the same—to give you first-hand accounts of all 
that happens, of all the actualities of the contemporary world in 
terms of the personal experience and knowledge of- Speakers. 

Over and above all this remains the problem of minorities; 
of catering for the interests of those less exacting ‘and less 
impatient in regard to presentation. History and thought, which 
obviously cannot be presented in terms of actualities-in the 
reporter style, find their place in our programmes, as ultimately 
they constitute the basis of all disciplined knowledge and 
understanding. The strain upon the attention of the listener of 
such series-as ‘God-and the World Through Christian Eyes’, 
and the story of the British Empire, the analysis of our national 
character“and the survey of English genius in music and 
literature and art, is obviously greater, but the reward is there 
for those who.are disciplined to listen without demanding that 
the subject-matter. shall: be tricked out for them by skilful 
devices. The listener as a whole remains a fickle and impatient 
client, but as time passes evidence ‘grows that serious listening, 
and a ‘real concern for the discovery of truth provide for 
broadcast- talks, even on difficult and abstract. subjects; a 
gtowing public. ‘The process is a slow. one,. but after all. da 
experience is new and revolutionary in the history of mankind. 


. Not until broadcasting came has it been possible for men and 


women. to experience: at once the excitement and. -adventure, 
and the claim upon their tolerance and their ‘intelligence, of 
hearing about ‘su jects'and points of view that are strange and 
new to them. Intolerance is still likel aly to retard the development 
of policy, but the objective of e ighteried ‘opinion ‘and - ae 
realisation of convictions and opinions based. Spey Se tieh 

but upon intelligence and understanding of 

of view, is enormously worth while. The new Talks 

is designed as a contribution to that end. 
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Snow scene photographed by Professor Moholy-Nagy, the Hungarian artist, from the tower of the Berlin Broadcasting Station 
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Unemployment and 
Health 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN, the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, in his Annual 
Report for 1932*, devotes his second chapter to the 
important subject of the effect of prolonged 
economic depression and widespread unemployment 
upon the public health. Many social observers have 
wondered whether the strain of the past three or four 
years of abnormal unemployment has not left some mark 
on the physical condition of its victims and their depend- 
ents; but Sir George Newman’s Report is reassuring 
in so far as is indicated by vital statistics. The mortality 
rates for England and Wales, which give indisputable 
evidence, since they are the ‘end-results of physical im- 
pairment and disease’, continued in 1932 to show the 
same steady and definite decline as we have witnessed 
in this country since 1921-5. Also the improvement in 
the death rate and ‘the infant mortality rate is evenly 
spread over all areas, and does not show any noticeable 
retrogression in the districts particularly hard-hit by 
unemployment. There is not even evidence of serious 
malnutrition, either among adults or among children of 
school age. All this is satisfactory; but Sir George Newman 
himself is the first to admit that on the data provided by 
the vital statistics and the reports of medical officers we 
cannot fully assess the social results of unemployment. 
“Even as regards physical results’, he says, ‘we can only 
measure the obvious end-results, viz., sickness returns 
and deaths. There may be impairments in men’s bodies, or 
underminings and premonitions of them, which present 
no external elements, even as there are conditions of 
health, mentality and potential energy which are not 
readily accessible. Hence, if and when we find at any 
given moment an absence of evidence of physical impair- 
ment or increasing mortality, it does not and cannot mean 
that all is as it should be, for we cannot know what 
present conditions may engender or what seeds of “a 
harvest all of tears” are being sown’. ' 
We have endeavoured during the past seven or eight 
weeks to give our readers glimpses of the kind of seed 


that is being sown by what Sir George calls the ‘great and - 


undetermined mass of deprivation, hardship, social ill 
and anxiety’ which unemployment inflicts. Those who 
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have read the ‘Memoirs of the Unemployed’ in our | 


columns have, to judge by the correspondence we have 
received, been strangely moved and disturbed by their 
revelations of suffering, nearly all of which stands outside 
the alleviatory mechanisms which modern society has 
built up. The nervous breakdown, the inferiority com- 
plex, the almost agoraphobic loneliness, the impairment 
of skill, the frustration of ambition and initiative, the 
onset of apathy towards surrounding circumstances and 
despair as regards the future, are all symptoms beyond 
the reach of ordinary material forms of relief. The 
anxiety of the public to provide help for sufferers from 
unemployment is as great or greater than it ever was. 
Indeed, we have been astonished at the offers which our 
readers have transmitted through us to the writers of the 
Memoirs—offers of money, jobs, clothing, and medical 
comforts and treatment. But it is chiefly the psychological 
rather than the physical evils which have called forth the 
greatest sympathy. Many of our readers have recognised 
in the writers’ accounts nervous troubles which they 
themselves have suffered from under normal conditions 
of life, and whose devastating effect when exaggerated by 
unemployment they realise with horror. 

All too little attention has so far been given to these 
mental and spiritual ill.effects of prolonged unemploy- 
ment, and we are only now beginning to understand that 
these effects may be cumulative—that is, they may con- 
tinue for a long while hidden beneath the surface of the 
national life, only to rise unexpectedly in some appalling 
ebullition of national hysteria or political madness. The 
curative and counteracting agencies to these effects have 
hardly yet been fully worked out, which is not surprising 
while the psychology of the unemployed remains so feebly 
explored. But the creation and extension of such agencies, 
whether it be called education, or some more suitable and 
broader term be evolved, is one of the most urgent and 
important tasks lying before the community. Psycho- 
logists and doctors must be brought in to work alongside 
the teacher and the social worker in this field. The new 
Committee set up under Lord Eustace Percy by the 
British Institute of Adult Education has taken this work 
within its purview, and deserves the support of all those 
who believe that salving the mind is at least as important 
as salving the body. We know well enough that the only 
ultimate solution for the unemployed man is work; but 
believing that this must and will be in the end found, we 
still have an urgent social duty to stave off meanwhile 
any serious decline of mental efficiency and morale. 


Week by Week 


HE centenary of Bradlaugh, which Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 
commemorated in a broadcast which we publish on 
another page, has coincided with the death in ripe old 
age of Mrs. Besant, at one time his closest colleague. 
Both of them were figures typical of a side of the nineteenth 
century which the twentieth seems to be fast discarding— 
individualism rebellious against constituted authority and 
convention. Always they were looking forward to the breaking 
down of established ideas and the development of experiment 
in the name of progress in their place. Today the tide swirls in 
the opposite di 
bulwarks and the subordination of freedom to discipline. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant represent two divisions of the 


Radical type: the rigid and rather negative on the one hand, — 


the changeable and ‘constructive on the other. Mrs. Besant 
passed through nearly all the great social movements with 
which she was contemporary, stayed in none of them long, and 
ended as the prophet of a new religion. She found her most 


satisfying mission in this last stage, in her attempt to break up 


the materialism of Western European thought by an infusion 


of Oriental philosophy in a form | 


ors 


ion, towards the consolidation of social 


adapted to Western tastes—a 
*On the State of the Public Health, Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, H. M, Stationery O fice. 43, 
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ae trange contrast to the secularist campaign in which she had 
7 partnered. Bradlaugh in youth. ae 
_____ An appeal to parents in mining areas to support the classes of 


instruction in safety methods for young miners was made by 

. Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister for Mines, in a broadcast from 

| 
| 
: 
: 
, 


London on the day of the opening in France of the Inter- . 


fational Conference which has met to consider problems of 
safety in mines. The classes, he said, ‘were begun to show 
young miners how to take care of themselves, and they have 
proved very successful. They are conducted by the local 
Education ‘Authorities, assisted by mine-owners, miners, 
managers, and other officials of the mines. Local officials of 
the ‘Mines Department also give their help, and many of the 
instructors’ spend their spare time in this fine work. The 
teaching takes a practical form. In some cases a training 
ground is laid out in the pit yard, reproducing the conditions 
underground, and the boys are taught there by experienced 
men how to keep themselves safe, how best to approach their 
work, and, if they are to be pony-drivers, how to care for their 
ponies. The boys are also collected into groups at a Mining 
School or Institute; the lessons are homely, and free use is 
made of models, experiments and pit gear. The classes start 
in October and go on until the Spring. . . . Usually, as a 
fitting end to the session, arrangements are made to take 
them in parties to the Safety in Mines Research Station at 
Buxton, where they see an actual explosion reproduced in an 
underground road-way’. Mr. Brown reminded listeners that 
last year. 808 lives were lost in mining accidents in Great 
Britain: 69 were due to explosions, but the remaining 739 
were through accidents to which every miner is liable in his 
_ daily work. If the principles which make for safety can be 
_ instilled into the 25,000 boys under sixteen who are employed 
| underground, the first steps will have been taken towards 
reducing this appalling death-roll. Mr. Brown concluded by 
i asking that Local Education Authorities and all those con- 
cerned in such mining areas as have so far not started these 
classes, should take immediate action so that by next year all 
the coal-fields will have been covered, and invited those with 
difficulties to write to him at the Mines Department. 
a f * * * 


The controversy now proceeding in the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph over ‘the jargon of science’ raises several interesting 
issues. It began with Dr. Mortimer Wheeler’s attack on the 
younger school of scientists, ‘who refuse to use a short word 
if they can find a long one’. To this Professor Aveling, the 
psychologist, retorted: ‘Technical subjects cannot be ex- 
plained in simple language comprehensible to the man in the 
street except by a great extension of language and of time’. 
But those who followed the accounts of the British Associa- 
tion’s activities in the evening papers will of course doubt this 
point. We need only quote one choice headline as an illustra- 
tion: ‘Moonshine about the atom; Professor says it will never 
be split’. Already, therefore, there appear to be three sorts of 
scientific language. There is the traditional language of the 
older school, based mainly on words of Latin root; the ‘new 
jargon’ forced upon the specialists as they advance into new 
territory; and lastly, scientific journalese. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many people should seek salvation for this 
babel by way of Basic English. Although only the bare bones 
of our language, it has already been shown by C. K. Ogden and 
R. Michaelis to be readily adaptable to science. Arguments 
against it must rest on quite another basis. We are faced with 
an issue between stabilisation or growth. In the past the rich- 
ness of our language has depended on contributions from every 
walk of life. Life on the land and life at sea have brought new 
words and phrases alive with subtle. meanings. It is surely 
possible that experiments on the very frontiers of thought can 
_ do the same. Basic English is a sincere attempt to produce what 
might eventually prove a universal language. But some doubt 
remains whether it may not cause an impoverishment of the 
English tongue. The intimate relationship of language to the 
quality of living at least suggests that the mechanisation of one 
might have dire effects upon the other. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that this important controversy will not be entirely 
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confined to-the science lecture-room. 

eae . oe oe ne 
Pictures for Austtalia have lately been in prominence. The 
Welbeck Rembrandt has just been removed from temporary 
oe 
ee 
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exhibition at our National Gallery for shipment to the 
National Gallery of Victoria;-and recent purchases of con- 
temporary art for the National’ Gallery of New South Wales 
are now on view at Messrs. ‘Tooths in Bond Street. The 
interest in the Rembrandt self-portrait is not so much in the 
fact of the Melbourne Gallery’s choosing it as in the fact that 
—through their handsome Felton Bequest—the Trustees had 
the means to buy.such a magnificent-picture: the interest in 
the other exhibition is in the actual choosing of these particular 
works of art. The selection—made by a party of four, who 
have been inspecting galleries and studios over here this 
summer—is definitely the result of real liking and feeling for 
pictures, and there is nothing of the impression, so often 
given by displays of recent. purchases in our~ provincial 
galleries, that the choice has been made by a harassed curator 
who has had to subordinate his natural taste to the exigencies 
of a committee which likes ‘safe’ investments and R.A. labels. 
There are ‘safe’ investments in this exhibition of pictures for 
New South Wales—such as the Rushbury and D. Y. Cameron 
etchings (including the well-known ‘Chimera of Amiens’)— 
but they give the impression that their soundness from a 
dealer’s point of view was only a secondary consideration in 
their choosing: and such works as John Skeaping’s drawings 
of ‘Eland’ and ‘Deer’, Eric Gill’s of a standing nude, and 
Maurice Lambert’s sculptured head, are obviously the results 
of an individual’s taste and liking. The exhibition gives an 
interesting reflection of contemporary work in Australia. 
Landscape is its chief manifestation—the character of the 
Australian countryside, so different from anything elsewhere, 
has doubtless helped to build up a school of painting that is 
probably more vigorous and independent of external 
influences than any other in the Dominions: and so a good 
many of the purchases are-landscapes, among them works 
by John Nash, Duncan Grant, Sir Charles Holmes and R. O. 
Dunlop. Australian painting is definitely romantic- and 
representational rather than classical and abstract: so there 
are at Tooths a bronze modelling of Epstein’s, though 
not a carving of his, and still-life studies by S. J. Peploe, 
Ethel Walker and- William Nicholson, though not anything: 
abstract and unrepresentational.-The purchasers are thus 
not taking home any examples of one important branch of. 
contemporary English art, but the art that is most affiliated 
to the art of their own country will be well represented in 
Sydney. ; 
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A research committee at the Mary Ward Settlement has been 
investigating the reading and kindred interests of school- 
children in St. Pancras, and has brought to light some inter- 
esting and suggestive facts. The investigation, according to 
the Report* just published, covered eight schools, both senior 
and central boys’-and girls’, provided and non-provided: 
returns were secured from 1,871 pupils ranging in age from 
above eleven to round about fifteen: The children were first 


“ asked to say how many books there were in their homes; nearly 


half of the replies fell in the category of from five to fifty books, 
six per cent. reported under five books, eleven and a half per 
cent. over 150 books; but only eight children came from homes 
with more than 500 books. An attempt to discover into what 
classes the bcoks could be divided was unsuccessful, except 
for the discovery that 72 per cent. of the children came from 
homes where there were less than five books of verse. About 
one-fifth of the children relied on home stocks for their entire 
reading; the rest making use of the right to borrow from the 
school or local public library. As regards taste in books, the 
enquiry has not revealed anything not previously known. 
Boys and girls of today apparently prefer books of travel and 
adventure above all else, except that girls, particularly in 
central schools, like school-stories nearly as much. Humorous 
books and. comic films are held in low estimation by both 
sexes, and boys do not appear to appreciate books on con- 
structional hobbies as much as some people suppose. Fairy 
stories and. cheap. fiction of the sophisticated. kind make 
special appeal to girls. In magazine reading boys’ preference 
for adventure is even more pronounced; but girls apparently 
intermix a taste for ‘comics’ with their taste for school story 
magazines. One of the worst features of children’s periodicals 
is the bad paper and type in which they are frequently printed, 
which is all the more detrimental to eyesight in that they are 
most often read by artificial light. 


ie Reading and Other Interests of School Children in St. Pancras. By J. H. Engledow and W. C. Farr, Mary Ward Settlement, 36 , Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 9. 
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- . The Peapue’s 5 OPrescit Problems 
By VERNON BARTLETT a yar 
<e A review of the problems before the present s session of the League of Nations Council, broadcast by Mr. Bartlett on n the: .: 


eve of tts meeting at Geneva — 


Nazi leaders, is to speak in Geneva at the forthcoming 
Assembly of the. League of Nations. The speech that 
he makes there will emphasise the difference the 

Germans see between peace as it should be and peace as it is 

maintained by the Versailles Treaty. As The Times puts it, 


after reminding its readers that Germany is already re-arming. 
to the best of her ability, ‘public opinion in this country will. 
attach far less importance to the technical contravention of an» 


arrangement which was only meant to be transitional than it 
would to the infringement of a Convention voluntarily entered 


into by Germany, and it will be correspondingly less inclined. 


to take any action upon it’. 

What does that mean? That it is not enough to say we can 
do nothing about disarmament now because the Germany 
of today is much less conciliatory than the Germany of 


Stresemann. Fairly obviously, the longer we continue to do 
nothing, the less conciliatory Germany. will become. She: 
_ may be forced into submission, but nobody who is compelled. 
to sign along the dotted line because a revolver is levelled at 
his head is going to live up to his signature if he can possibly - 
wriggle out of it. On the other-hand, Germany can have no 
desire to see the Disarmament Conference fail, since she could. 
not possibly build up armaments at anything like the same rate: 


as her neighbours, who are so much more heavily armed to. 
start with and who have so much more money to spend on. 


armaments if their anxiety justifies the expenditure.’ On the. 
other hand, if Germany were to sign a convention of her own: 
free will, and were then to break i it, she would have no support. 


~ or sympathy from any other country. 


_ 
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oa gems of the horrible ae that will happen to a country 


- So there are three courses open to us. Either we do enough . 
poeractis reducing our own armaments, even though Germany , 
is more dangerous than she used to be, to get her signature to a. 
- disarmament convention. Or we let the whole thing- break: 


down and ruin ourselves on increasing armaments all round. 
Or we prevent Germany from re-arming by force, which 


might mean re-imposing military commissions. of control all 
over the place and so humiliating the country that every. 

. German, whatever his political colour, would have no other, 
ambition than to destroy. us. The first step—promising a, 
eT reduction of our armaments to lessen the gap between Ger- 


many’s- strength and our own—involves a certain risk. The. 


-- other two—letting things slide or keeping-Germany weak by 


using force—seem to me to involve no risk at all. They involve 


acertainty—the certainty of a new world war. In the: first case 
the risk, such as it is, can be lessened by tightening up the 

links between countries which want. ‘peace until no one coun-. 

try will dare to try to break them. Just look how even the fear 


of an aggressive Germany has broken down all sorts of pre- 
judices and distrusts between Italy and France, France and. 


_ Russia, Russia and her neighbours, Poland and Rumania, and. 
- Hungary and the Little Entente States. Politically, we are 


much closer to a united states of Europe than we have ever: 


- been at any time since the War. The nations are brought 
closer together in face of a possible German danger. If they. 
_ form a sort of alliance to keep Germany down, they will be, 
- reviving the balance of power system which, as we have learnt 
~ from bitter experience, keeps the scales wobbling until they: 
finally tip us into another war. If the nations set out toremove 


that danger by seeing how they can abolish such of Germany’s 
grievances as-are legitimate and reasonable, then they will be 
nearer peace than they have ever been, and the excitable Nazis 


' who cause alarm along the frontiers of Germany will turn out 


to be blessings disguised in brown shirts. 
- Captain Anthony Eden has been arguing these points out 


with ents of the French Government in Paris. One diffi- 
_ culty is how an efficient control can be set up to reassure coun- 
tries that have reduced their armaments that their neighbours’ 
_ are not preparing for war on the quiet, ‘The French would like 


‘a much more élaborate system than we should, with more 
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that breaks the convention. But the much more important 


difficulty i is going to be the delay proposed between the begin- 


ning of the system of control and the beginning of dis- 
armament. The French would like the system to be tested for 
some years before they cut down their means of defence. They 
will have to promise pretty drastic cuts at the end of that 
period if they are going to get the Germans to sign a conven= 
tion under which they agree to do nothing to lessen the gap 


between their armaments and those of France during the - a 


interval. - 

These discussions are only preli le great deal will 
depend upon the tone of Dr. Goebbels’s stile in Geneva 
and upon his conversations with the delegates of other countries 
in the corridors of the Assembly Hall. Although the Dis- 
armament Conference does not meet again until the ges of 
next month, it really begins again now. 

One other delegate to Geneva will attract a lot of attention: 


Dr. Dollfuss, the so-called ‘pocket Chancellor’ of the Austrian 


Republic. Someone referred to him the other day as “five foot 
of pugnacity’, and he has still got plenty of fight in him, as he 
has proved ‘by his behaviour in this latest crisis. Such differ- 
ences of opinion had arisen between his supporters that I, for 
one, was willing to bet that the Austro-German dispute would 
be over within a week. Now I am not nearly so sure. , 
Let me try to sum up the situation again, for it is very con- 


.fused. As far as I can see there are three groups of Austrians 


who have backed up Dr. Dollfuss against the attempt to turn 


their country ‘Nazi’. There are the Heimwehr, led by Prince 
Stahremberg. Their unofficial army was formed along Italian _ 


Fascist lines to counteract the influence of the Socialists in 
Vienna, and they turned’ against the Nazis, whose ideas about ~ 
Socialism they share, because they don’t want a rival orga- 


nisation in the field. Secondly, there are the people who back ~ 


up Dollfuss because-they don’t like- Nazi methods and ‘want 
Austria to remain really independent. But that does not neces= 
sarily mean that they‘are anti-German: Indeed Dr. Winkler, 
who was Vice-Chancellor of the Republic until last week, and 
who may be said to represent this group, would like to see a 
compromise of some sort between Dollfuss and the Nazi 
leaders in Germany. Thirdly, there are the Socialists. They 
very much dislike Dr. Dollfuss, especially since he disbanded — 


their- unofficial army, the Schutzbund, while leaving their — 


rivals, the Heimwehr, intact, but they have - not © openly — 
opposed him hitherto because he is the only defence against 
the Nazis, whom they dislike much more. If the Chancellor 


had gained their active support,"he would have had sucha 


majority of supporters that he would have been able to with- 

stand almost any Nazi attack, but he could do nothing to 
please them without: offending the Heimwehr. In the same 
way he-hesitated to support the full Heimwehr programme 
because he did not want the Socialists to go into active oppo- 
sition.’ That situation could not last. He has now made up his 


mind. Dollfuss the Chancellor becomes Dollfuss the Dictator; 


with Major Fey, one of the most prominent Heimwehr leaders, 
as Vice-Chancellor. Henceforth he will have two groups of 
enemies—the Nazis and the Socialists. The Socialists are very . 
well organised, and may feel that unless they call a general — 


strike they will be crushed between the upper Fascist millstone - 


and the lower Nazione. 

- The one fact with which Dr. Dollfuss can console himself, 
almost the only fact that stands solid as a rock in a swirl of 
conflicting currents, is that in no circumstances are his — 


enemies likely to unite against him. Nazis and Socialists hate _ By 


each other too much for that. 
' Behind these conflicts stand Italy,. Germany and (owing. = 


to her interest inthe Little Entente) France. Just when an 3a 
Austrian compromise with Germany seemed probable, Dr. 


Dollfuss has pinned all his hopes to the Heimwehr, closely 
linked up-with Italy. The whole alignment of Great. Powers — 
in Europe depends upon: wet outcome of this latest gesture of 
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Elizabeth—"The Phoenix of the World’ 


By A. L. ROWSE 
A A broadcast commemoration of the fourth centenary of the birth of Queen Elizabeth 


HERE come moments in the history of a nation or a 

people, when life achieves a certain integration, a 

greater degree of intensity of experience, a con- 

: sciousness of itself which breaks into expression in a 
hundred ways. It is what we mean by ‘a great Age’. And such 
—perhaps it is the greatest we have experienced since we came 


to be a nation—was the Elizabethan Age. It is not inappro-- 


priate that that time—the time of Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
of Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney, of Drake and the great sea- 
men, of Francis Bacon and the Cecils, no less than of Byrd and 
Tallis the divine musicians—should have come to be known 
after the name of the Queen upon whom the life of their whole 
society centred. 

Perhaps there may be something in the constitution of the 
English people—it has been remarked before—which makes 
them take to a Queen with peculiar zest. For it is curious that 
the most clearly defined, and in some ways the most distin- 
guished periods of 
our an peeny pg 
centre round the fig- x 
ure of a Queen; there SE 42 
is that of Elizabeth, : 
there is the reign of 
Queen Anne, which 
we think of as our 
Augustan Age, and 
there is the Age of | | 
Queen Victoria. 
There may be pro- 
found reasons for 
this in the nature of 
society — though I 
have never heard 
them pointed out. It 
may be. that the fig- 
ure of a woman at the 
head of a_ society 
elicits all the more 
devotion; releases 
. hidden ‘springs of 

gallantry in the men; 
and, since the affairs 
of. nations in the. 
past -have mostly 
been run: by men,- 
that they flock round 
her, like a hive of bees around the queen-bee, giving the whole 
life of the society a greater unity, keying it up toa higher pitch. 
Further, one might surmise that these moments in history 
are at their greatest intensity when the system of government 
is fresh and new and has yet to prove itself, and when it and the 
social forces of the time, the current of events and the character 
and person of the sovereign, are all in keeping, tuned-in to one 
another.’ It is as if they reinforce each other; driving their 
society on to a plane of greater creative activity. This was cer- 
tainly true of the reign of Elizabeth; that is why it was an age of 
such happy success. It has become woven into the memory of 
the English people as a sort of Golden Age in our history, when 
the spirit of the nation reached one of those climaxes of the 
human spirit, as in fifth-century Athens, or in the Florence or 
Rome of the Renaissance. And, happily for us, nobody was 
better fitted by character and gifts, by training and education, 
than Elizabeth for her position in her Age. She was so char- 
acteristic of it—full of Renaissance verve and vitality, at once 
crude in her enjoyment of things of the senses, and yet sophis- 
ticated to a degree in her gifts of mind, full of all subtlety and 
deceit, tortuous in her ways, yet capable of immense courage, 
curiously open-minded, sceptical, contemptuous of the nar- 
- row devotions of lesser minds, with that insatiable gusto for all 
things human—fer molto variare la natura é bella—the zest 
for life and for living dangerously. She was an artist too, and 
of the first alan her métier-was the art of politics, 
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Persian tile from the Palace of Shah Abbas at Ispahan, showing Queen Elizabeth receiving 
the Persian Ambassador in 1600 


couraging days, when things seem so much more complex, 
that we should remember that great Age, when the decisions 
that were to be made were surely not less dangerous: and it is 
most of all fitting that we should commemorate her, who was 
the centre and cynosure of the Age, Elizabeth herself, parti- 
cularly in this month when we celebrate the fourth centenary 
of her birth. 

She was born at Greenwich on September 7, 1533, in that 
memorable year when England broke loose from Rome and 
from the moorings of the Catholic Church, to set forth on a 
voyage which, in spite of extreme dangers in the beginning, 
has led to our greatness as a nation, and to our astonishing 
record of political success as a people in the end. Henry and 
Anne Boleyn, her father and mother, had been married 
secretly in the preceding January, in the life-time of Henry’s 
first wife, Catherine of Aragon. While the divorce-proceedings 
dragged on at Rome and became a matter of European com- 
plication, Henry 
took the decision 
into his own hands, 
had his first marri- 
age declared invalid 
and Catherine de- 
graded to the rank 
of Princess Dowager: 
Elizabeth was bap- 
tised in great state 
j in the Grey Friars 
~- Church at Green- 

wich—her half-sister 
Mary, now a girl of 
eighteen, . degraded 
- from her title to that 
of the Lady Mary, 
being forced to bear 
the chrism. Cranmer 
stood as godfather. 
Here you have, as 
in a scene, all the 
figures in what later 
tragedies! 
Shakespeare, look- 
ing back over the 
long years of Eliza- 
beth’s success, and 
at the end of his 
own time in London, makes Cranmer say: 

This royal infant—Heaven still move about her!— 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness: she shall be 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed... . 

She shall -be loved and feared: her own shall bless her; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their. heads with sorrow. Good grows with her: 

In her days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what-he plants, and sing 
_ The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours... . 

That was the opinion of the succeeding age about her: but 
there were many dangers to be traversed before that secure 
haven was reached! 

The point I would have you keep in mind here, is that 
Elizabeth was not only the love-child of Henry and Anne, she 
was also the daughter of the English Reformation. She was 
very obviously the first: nobody could mistake whose child she 
was. She had all the egoism of her father and the vanity of her 
mother; she had the political genius of the one, and all the 
seductiveness and feminine arts of the other. But her personal 
fortunes and her fate were no less inextricably entangled with 
those of the English Reformation from the first. They came to 
birth at the same time; and, when all is said and done, in much 
the same way. The hopes of those who were on the side of the 
Reformed cause—those who were in favour of ‘the new deal’— 
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were always centred upon her. For years it was the occasion of 
great danger to her, and at times, of humiliation; in the end, it 
was the ground of-her triumph and of her claim upon our mem- 
ory. One further fact concerning her birth: along with her 


father and her brother she was more English than any English, 


monarch had been for centuries before or after. I cannot but 


think that this had a great influence upon-her understanding of 


the English character, and her feeling for her people. Her identi- 
fication of herself with her people, herJove for England, was the 
one unmistakably genuine emotion of her life. Amid so much dis- 
simulation, amid so much affectation and false sentiment, which 
(I feel) was the result of the drying up of the springs of her inner 
emotional life; whenever she speaks of her country and her 
people, the accents become clear, passionate and unmistakable. 

‘For above all earthly treasure I esteem my people’s love, more than 


which I desire not to merit’, she said, an old woman full of years and 
honours, the last time she addressed "the Speaker and the Commons. 


‘J have ever been used to set the last Judgment Day before mine eyes, - 


and so to rule as I shall be judged by a Higher Judge. To whose 
Judgment Seat I do appeal that never thought was. cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people’s good. And though you have had 
and may have many Princes more mighty and wise sitting in this seat, 
yet. you never had or shall have any that will be more careful and 
oving’. 


Sir John Harrington, who knew her well, wrote of her: 


Her speech did win all affections, and her-subjects did try to show 
all love to her commands; for she would say: ‘her state did require her 
to command, what she knew her people would willingly do from their 
own love to her’. Herein did she show her wisdom fully: for who did 
choose to lose her confidence; or who would withhold a show of love 
and obedience, when their sovereign said it was their own choice, and 
not her compulsion? Surely she did play well her tables to gain 
obedience without restraint; again, she could put forth such altera- 
tions, when obedience was lacking, as left no doubt whose daughter 
she was. 


The Tudors had a Welsh strain in them, and this must not 
be overlooked in Elizabeth’s composition. Certainly it has an 
importance in the history of the time, for Wales, hitherto dis- 
turbed and discontented in the forced partnership with England, 
was never more quiet and loyal. The Welsh looked upon them 
as. their own royal line, a feeling which Henry VII recognised 
when he called his eldest son Arthur—guondam Rex que futurus 
—whose return had been the long dream of the Celtic peoples. 
And indeed the Welsh had reason to be proud of their part in 
making the ablest dynasty that ever sat upon the English throne; 
it was what the Irish have never done. Then somewhere, I 
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think, there was a dash of Visconti blood in her, to which Mr. 
Strachey attributes the remarkable structure of her face, a bony 
oval, and her long fine hands. But she was mostly English: was 
there not the stock of the Boleyns? On her mother’s side she was 
the great-great-grand-daughter of a Lord Mayor of London; and 
this strain in her may have helped to give her her extraordinary 
grasp of the commonsense of her people. Though she had no 
use for democratic ideas, and might be described as a High 
Tory in her conception of government, she had an instinct for 
what the people were thinking and feeling, knew to a hair’s 
breadth (far more exactly than even her cleverest statesmen), 
how far she could go, ana when. to yield. Some people who try 
to make out that Elizabeth was a puppet in the hand of Cecil, 
that she was what. he-made her, have reckoned without their 


host, namely, Cecil himself. In his political testament to- his, 


brilliantly-gifted son, Robert, whom he had_trained up. to 
succeed him, he gave him the advice always to. place his counsel 
candidly before the Queen, but never to press her against her 
own judgment once she-had reached a decision, her knowledge 
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and experience of. affairs were such, and her 
judgment so penetrating. 

How different from the rathetic, the religious 
Mary! The daughter of kings could not and 
would not feel. with her people, while the 
descendant of the Lord Mayor made it her 
chief art in politics; in that lies the success, the 
resounding success of the one and the pitiable, 
tragic failure of the other. But for years their 
lives were linked by common dangers; some- 
times danger which threatened them both to- 


gether, sometimes the danger which the very Head of P 

existence of the one threatened to the other. The — Elizabeth on | 

fact was, they were caught in the toils of history. gold coin . 
Catherine of Aragon died in January, 1536, — National Portra‘t: 


when Elizabeth was not’ much above two Gallery. 
years old; in his glee Henry had the Princess . 
brought up to Court‘in great-state, and after dinner, ‘carrying. 
her in his arms, he showed-her first to one and then to 

another’; and afterwards, ‘clad all over in yellow from top to 

toe’, he danced all night. Four months later, Elizabeth’s own 

mother was executed; and she herself degraded along with her 

sister Mary, and both declared illegitimate, to make way for 

the child of Jane Seymour on the way. It was the first of many - 

dangers that threatened her, though she cannot have been 

conscious of it till later. From now on’there were so many, that: 
her life might be described as one of perpetual danger; tem- 

pered by prosperity and much vigilance. 


A second crisis came in the reign of her brother, when the 
Lord Admiral Seymour, the King’s uncle and brother of the 
Protector Somerset, tried to get her hand in marriage as a ste 
to supreme power. Failing in this, he attempted to establis 
relations of intimacy with her, she being a girl of fifteen to 
sixteen, on the threshold of womanhood. The danger, though 
not more serious than the first, must have had much more 
influence upon the formation of her character. Seymour was 
handsome, virile and a bravado: the sort of man that always 
had a fascination for her. Though he did not get very far, there 
were suspiciously close contacts between them; Seymour was. = 
arrested, and there were prolonged examinations both of him’ 
and her. Elizabeth gave away nothing; as it turned out, she was 
innocent. But Seymour, having prejudiced the chances of his’ 
brother’s government and contributed to its ultimate ruin, went 
to the block. When the news was brought to Elizabeth, watched | 
as she was at every turn and every word reported, she remarked: 

his day died a man with” 
.. much wit and very little’ 
F judgment’, and passed on. 
It shows an extraordinary 
self-control in one so young 
(she was sixteen); but she 
had learnt much in the 
school of suffering. I some- 
times think one sees behind 
the alert and watchful eyes’ 
_ of her portraits, the lips held’ 
tight in restraint, the inner 
tragedy. 

She adverted to his fate 
in the next crisis that over= 
4 took her—the worst of all, 
». in Mary’s reign, during the 
Wyatt and Courtenay, 
conspiracies, when her life 
itself was in danger from 
the Queen. She was sent to 
the Tower, and for a 
moment her courage failed 
her; as she was taken in at the 
Traitor’s Gate, she broke, 

down and sat on the steps. 
_crying, her shoes spattered. 
& the water, saying that she wouldn’t go in, for she was no traitor, 
But there is a letter extant which she wrote to Mary—you may. 
see it for yourself in the Record Office in her beautiful clear - 
Italian hand—pleading that she might be brought into her pres-. 
ence to clear herself. “For many have been cast away only for lack. 
of coming into their sovereign’s presence’; and then, going on to__ 
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training for the world of politics. But meanwhile her education, 
in the more comfortable sense, was not neglected. Indeed, as all 
the world knows, she was one of the most learned of that time of 
learned ladies.: : : as 

She was carefully brought up, in her earliest years, along with 
Edward, in‘the New Learning. His tutor, Sir John Cheke, who 
was a Protestant, also gave her some instruction. Indeed, one of 


the root-differences between Mary and Elizabeth was that Mary: 


was-educated in the New Learning of the first model, that of the 
Oxford Reformers, Colet and Sir Thomas More, which remain- 
ed Catholic; while Elizabeth, taught by Cheke and Ascham, 
twenty years later, leaned to Protestantism, and if she had any 
bias as regards 
universities, to Cam- 
bridge. It is remark- 
able that her closest 
advisers were thus 
Cambridge men. The 
Cecils,- the -Bacons, 
successive Arch- 
bishops. of Canter- 
bury, Essex, were-all 
Cambridge men; 
while the opposition 
to -her was. manned 
from Oxford, two 
Cardinals, Pole and 
Allen, the distin- 
guished Jesuits Cam- 
ion and Parsons, a 
ost of academic 
propagandists who 
proved an incon- 
venient hornet’s nest 
in the later years, and 
of whom she made a 
number of martyrs. 
When her educa- 
tion was completed, 
she knew and could 
speak French, Latin 
and Italian, she knew 
a little Greek and less 
Hebrew; in her own 
language, she was a 
born orator, elo- 
quent, incisive, vigor- 
ous. She danced with 
zest, ‘very high and 
disposedly’, it is 
reported. She played 
upon more than one 
instrument, though 
specially well upon 
the virginals; and she 
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which perhaps she was; and the news of it'was. posted down to 
Essex at Plymouth, where he was preparing the Fleet for the 
voyage, to encourage’ him, and he, being a courtier, was duly 
encouraged.:Another message which Cecil sent down to him at 
the same time shows her in a lighter'and attractive mood, more 
endearing. Cecil writes: ‘The Queen says, because you are poor, 
she sends you five shillings, which Ned Denny (he was her 
favourite jester) gave her and Matthias, for playing on the three 
lutes’. And later, when on the verge of seventy, one catches a 
glimpse of her snatching away a miniature of Cecil’s (her little 
Elf, she always called him), and dancing about the Court with it 
skittishly, a regular schoolgirl. 

She used her ac- 
complishments, very 
wisely, for recreation 
no less than weightier 
matters. She read and 
wrote. a good deal. 
Harrington says, ‘Her 
Highness was wont 
to soothe her ruffled 
temper with reading 
every morning, when 
she had been stirred 
to passion at the 
council, or. other 
matters had over- 
thrown her gracious 
disposition’. She had 
the usual taste of her 
time and followed the 
orthodox models, 
translating Seneca, 
Cicero and, one 
autumn at Windsor, 
the whole of Boethius’ 
Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. The curious 
volume in which she 
wrote may be seen in 
the Record Office. 
She was evidently 
bored, and set herself 
a kind of race, work- 
ing two hours a day at 
translating, to finish 
the whole in as few 
days as possible. At 
the end, her Secretary 
reckons up the num- 
ber of. days and 
triumphantly an- 
nounces it is less than 
a month all told, ex- 
clusive of Sundays 
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no blue-stocking, as, 
I am afraid, that 
Protestant prodigy 
Lady Jane Grey was 
in danger of becom- 
ing, if Mary had not 
removed from her the 
possibility of becom- 
ing anything at all. 
Elizabeth took it all in 
her stride, and used it 
for her own purpose; 
it Was avery vigorous 
stride and her pur- 
es’ were many. 

ere is the famous story of her treatment of the Polish Am- 
bassador, who made the mistake at his’ reception at Court of 
making a speech full of the complaints his government had 
against the Queen (it was in Latin), instead of a formal oration 
full of flattery and her praises, Elizabeth was furious; ‘Expectavi 
orationem’, she said, ‘sed mihi vero querelas adduxisti’ ,and went on 
. make'a whole speech in extempore ‘Latin, rating him up hill and 
own 
that saw it; and then turned round to her courtiers and said, ‘By 
God’s death, my lords: I have been enforced this day to scour up 


my old Latin for this varlet; it had lain rusting long enough’.’ 


London buzzed with the rumour of the Queen’s exploit; by this 
time she was famous—it was 1596, the eve of the great Expedi- 
tion to Cadiz in which Essex covered himself with glory—and 
her people were proud of her asa sort of national’ monument, 
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dale, to her own satisfaction and everybody’s ehjoyment’ 


what must be con- 
fessed to be dreadful 
doggerel. But her 
esthetic appreciation 
had little : distinction 
and no_ originality; 
she cannot have 
appreciated the poets 
who were the glory of 
her reign, unless they 
were dramatists, and 
then in so far as they 
were a good show. 

She was then what 
she was not only by 
natural gift, but her gifts were sharpened and polished by a care- 
ful Renaissance education. The Tudors were great believers in 
education—at least for themselves and their children. The result 
is to be seen in the very high quality of their political achievement. 
Of the fiye sovereigns of that time three were first-rate political 
talents—Henry VII, Henry VIII and Elizabeth; Edward VI 
would have been if he had lived; only Mary was a failure, but 
then she was more than half a Spaniard and-her education had 
been too much inspired by religion to be good politics. 

SO equipped, one had almost said so armed,:by nature and 
art, Elizabeth embarked upon governing this country at a most 
critical juncture in its history. It is not for me to re-tell the story 
of that splendid venture: is it not written upon the tablets of the 
English memory, which is our history? I would only ask, what, 
in fine, was her contribution to that history? 
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: Tmany of their rulers came’to a violent end by assassination, what she is—to her political genius. But they had a long, tor- __ 
Elizabeth kept peace within and a united front without. It was tuous and dangerous course to go. a. 
a strain: she had to be alert and keep her ears to the ground; In the course of it they collected (as who wouldn’t?) much 
__ nothing was more remarkable than her sensitiveness to public ignominy, many humiliations, some tragedies and at times con=~ 
opinion, for her whole government was carried on without - a siderable unpopularity. But in the end, after the great crisis of © 
standing army or a police force. 1588 and the victory over Spain, Elizabeth swam into the full 
As the result of that navigation, modern England, substanti- blaze of glory. She became a living legend to her people, some= 
ally the English society we know, came into being; it dates from what of a myth, even to herself. It was de rigueur to refer to her as. 
the radical changes put through by her father, but they only ‘the Phcenix of the world’; the French Lady Killigrew wrote to. 
established thémselves as the result of her long and settled her ‘Vous, madame, qui étes le phénix du monde’; Shakespeare, __ 
government. Elizabeth, as I have said, stood for “a new deal’, you will remember, in Cranmer’s speech, calls her ‘The bird of, 
after the ghastly failure of Mary’s reign, in which the Catholic wonder, the maiden Phoenix’; in another place he refers to her 
_ church in England foundered. And for it she chose new men as ‘the mortal moon’. What wonder that she was addressed as: a 


4 that were in touch with the new uprising classes, pulsating with ‘peerless’ by her poets? Had she not outwitted, CUtAArE aR ee 
Serre 3 commercial energy, pushing forward into all the new fields open outlasted all her contemporaries? Even the Pope, Sixtus VY, 
Bers to enterprise: Cecil, Bacon, Walsingham, Sir Thomas Gresham. who was a man and a very spirited one, declared with admira- 

a It meant that we were committed to carrying out that recon- tion ‘What a woman! She braves the greatest King by land and 
_--—, struction of national life which was the English Reformation; — sea’, and that ‘if she had not been a heretic she would be worth ~ 
xc despoiling the vast non-productive interest of the Church, a whole world’. He regretted that he and she were not free to - 


removing the restrictions imposed by that medieval inter- marry, since they two would have bred progeny capable | of, an 
if national order upon English national energies; constituting new ruling the whole earth. Alas, I am afraid he would have found 
a) social forms, of which the Anglican church was but a part, to her as resistent to his bellicose personality as she was to all the 
‘ express these energies; moving forward on a policy giving outlet other princes of Europe who flung themselves at her feet. 
to the strength of the nation, subjugating Ireland, attaching The crisis of her life and of the young English nation. together. 
Scotland to English influence and the Reformation, moving out once over, the tension relaxed, it gave rise to a tremendous out=— 
across the seas to colonial expansion and trade in the uncharted _ burst of national confidence. Spirits were soaring, they felt they 
regions of the New World. could do and dare anything; new worlds to conquer lay before 
‘ It involved in the end a prolonged struggle with Spain for them, across the seas and in the still more spacious seas of the 
_-~—s pur independence in Europe and for egress to America and the mind. Intellectual pride was the keynote of that age; you find it. 
a outer seas; the ultimate outcome, as everybody knows, was expressed in Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus’, in his “Tamburlaine the 
a ' victory. But when the great crisis came and passed in 1588, it Great’, no less than in Raleigh’s dream of empire and the philo- ul 
= was already clear to all the world that we could*not be crushed sophical construction of Francis Bacon. This is how I explain 
and that Spain would not win. I have sat-before now, cold with the Age of Shakespeare: Look! we have come through, it seems to. 
excitement, reading the actual records of that year: the two say in every note and accent of the poets and dramatists, the 
little notes sent up from St. Keverne, nez«the Lizard in Corn- scientists and the philosophers, the statesmen and the seamen. 
wall, to Drake waiting at Plymouth, saying that the Spanish - To have made it possible was Elizabeth’s enduring claim upon» 
Fleet was in their bay; I have read the letters Drake wrote oe the our memory and our gratitude. For in this lies the ultimate justi~ _ 
+abee Queen from on board the Revenge while the Armada was stillin _ fication of politics. Politics is, after all, but the expression of the 
< the Channel: “The Lord of all strengths is with you’, he wrote _life of a society on the plane of public action: the field where all 
“4 _ to her, and then again, after a week’s fighting, in the Channel the manifold contributions from all sources are brought together 
- that he hoped ‘ere it be long so to handle the matter that the in common. If the politics of a society are not in a good state : 
Duke of Sidonia shall wish himself at St. Mary Port among his the society cannot flourish. But the Elizabethan system justified’ 
orange trees’. itself by its great ability and its success. There is nothing more’ ‘4 
Elizabeth was superbly served by her seamen; but brilliant as __ striking than the way it was taken for granted by Shakespeare, 
ee they were, their seamanship would have been of little avail if for example; he accepted it, he agreed with it, it seemed to 
_ they had not been directed by the supreme political gifts of best—it was not so much as called in question. The Elizabethans 
Py Elizabeth and the Cecils, the real inner governing circle. They could afford to take it for granted: it did not come thrusting it- 
a had none of the debased modern jeering at the art of politics, self forward at every point through the framework of social life, 
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x 3 ‘The Conway’. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. rh +* ies 
2 _.___ IN THE OLD NuRSERY, the old school, or the old ship which has __ the hardness of hard wooden benches; this annoyed the Cap- = 
_--___ echoed to the tread of young feet and to the laughter of young tain, who ordered the rugs to be taken away. But the boys’. re 
eet voices, there lingers an aroma of poesy, and it is in this fond voices disappeared with the rugs and when the hymn was given. ee: 
_-—s association that John Masefield has cradled his book, It is the out they maintained a dead silence. When the Captain asked the > aD 
+ eee book of a ship. Three score years have passed since the first reason, he was answered with a whisper that swelled to. a-T0ars pee 
(gs _ Conway cast anchor in the Mersey, and since then the splendid _ No Bishop, no King, aa S4 
-_-—--—s oid: ship has been the training school for no fewer than 6,000 ; No rug, nosing. | se 
_-—s«@ fiers of the British Merchant Navy, and John Masefield The historical relevancy and grammar of the couplet might BS 
its among them be obscure, but the meaning was clear, and the next Sunday the | 4 
. ~ -To old Conway boys all over the world its pages will conjure boys got back their rugs and their voices, and sang louder than _ ‘ 
up a host of memories, but in them can also be discerned the ever. Saaamng from the ship was forbidden, but one hot sum- E 
_-——sépicture of a genuinely English institution with a discipline and mer day, while the Mersey flowed temptingly along, a cadet % 
—s training of its own. It differed from the Britannia, its Royal conceived the brilliant idea of falling overboard so that his chum 3 
_____ Navy counterpart, in that the Conway cadets did a large part might perform a gallant rescue. He fell. The Captain was wait- — <i 
_-———soof the real work of the ship. They slung and stowed their own ing for him at the gangway; the clumsy cadet was punished, ap 8 
ie hammocks, scrubbed and swept the decks, did the boat trips to while his rescuer received a shower of gifts—a gold-watch, a ee 
_____ the'shore, got in stores and got up coal. These may be inglorious purse of. money and finally,-a medal of the Royal. Taeaies tie 
’ tasks but they meant real work and the senior boys were’ respons Society which was pinned on his coat amid loud ironical cheers. 
sible that the work was done. Such was the life on the Conway which nursed so-many of the Fd 
In this disciplinary system, too, there was an elasticity not officers who fought through the Great War. r 
to be found in the pages of a rigid book of regulations. The. One of the most interesting chapters is ‘Thirty Years’, ‘con= hoes 
boys (it. may be noted that they referred to themselves as ‘men’) trasting the methods of 1902 and 1932, not wholly to the ‘detri- Ke 
= did not like their Friday dinner and organised a ‘mutiny’ ment of the old era which contained some subtle vital i ghee iS 
against it: they went without their dinner the following Friday, of education lacking perhaps in these easier mechanical days. 
-_ _ but the unpopular dishes were changed and noone seems to’ ‘The book should be read by all who are interested in education, = — 
a have been a penny the worse. on sea or land. There is an ipteresting.little, glossary of Gomme ey 
ae - A new ‘cheesecutter’ cap was introduced which at once slang (p. 210), where the expression ‘Fain TP is explained as the — 


micie aroused feelings of deep and bitter abhorrence. As a protest Sepreene of “BagsI”’. This is a meagre interpretation. ‘Fain I’ _ 
_--——s against the ‘cheesecutter’ the boys reflised to-hoist the boats. Fain it’ (the New English Dictionary, by the way; spells it 
es <>: ‘They were told that they would get no tea till the boats are up, civign from se feindre) is one of these odd bits of medieval > 
7 ag ____ but were also informed that their grievance would be attended’ jetsam which have survived for centuries in schoolboy tongue. = bo 
= Ee eo Hy a 
tor. ne boats went.up ‘with a bang’; ‘we had_.our tea’, says the. It is an expression of nigee poae ae rejection or ae 
i fas5 narrator, and next term the pattern of the abhorred cap was _ current in the Britannia, and i is f SS ee 
44 am Le Eeneneed. The boys used to take shot rugs to yee to age > England i in many schools, : ; ALC 
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"Na eulogy of fresh air and a condemnation of microbes 
@ at a recent conference of Sanitary Inspectors, Sir Leonard 
Hill lent his authority as a physiologist toa rash statement 
about draughts. Despite the wide belief to the contrary, 
Eestahis: he said, do not give you a cold, do not lead to illness. 
_ Other things lead to colds—microbes, for example—but 
_ __ draughts, even fierce draughts, emphatically do not. Men have 
stood naked in cold draughts after emerging from hot baths and 
been not one penny the worse; and so on. Strange how a preju- 
dice against draughts ever arose, still lingers, in fact, on the 
Continent! Strange that men so persistently cling to the error 
that colds, pneumonia, stiff necks, chills on the liver follow 
the exposure of the warm body to something draughty! I have, 
myself, done roughly some of the interesting experiments 
- which Sir Leonard calls innocuous. Twice too often have I 
exposed my warm body to what seemed the freshest and cold- 
est of draughts and twice has pneumonia followed. Once did I 
sit on a cold stone in a draught of bracing air after a hard 
game, and the only question that mattered next morning was 
whether the upper part of my body was permanently or only 
temporarily disjoined from the lower. On several occasions I 
have allowed a blast of the cold North to impinge upon my 
head (just above the neck, just below the back of the skull is 
the place) to determine by clock how soon the onset of a cold 
_ follows the event; and I have not been disappointed. Despite 
all this, Sir Leonard’s determination to emphasise one fact 
at the expense of other facts is sensible; he has science on his 
‘ side. A draught is harmless in absence of a microbe; indeed, 
| in freshening the air you breathe it is positively good. We 
conclude that it is unfair to blame a draught for what a 
microbe does, but let it not be forgotten it is always supposed 
the patient is in tip-top form. If he is not, the draught may 
so lower his resistance to infection that the microbe can suc- 
cessfully attack him. And unless this has now become untrue 
the admittedly innocuous draught is surely guilty as an acces- 
sory before the fact. A fall through the air, followed by con- 
tact with the ground, can ordinarily cause damage to the 
human frame, so may a draught followed by a microbe. In the 
analogy the fall is the draught, contact with the ground the 
microbe. If you step from a fourth-floor window your passage 
through the air in accordance with gravitation is not in itself 
dangerous (parachutists have testified to its bracing effect on 
~ body and mind); the precursor of the inquest is not the fall 
but the sudden stop on the ground. 
_ The fallacy that a draught is in itself harmful is one of a 
number of fallacies which the expert in science can impose 
“ on the gentle reader; in each case the statement of the expert 
3 seems paradoxical to the inexpert. Many people know that 
; 
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nitric acid etches copper. Pure nitric acid, says the expert, has 
no visible action whatever on copper; no acid, he adds, has 
any visible action on pure copper. Most people are aware that 
iron Tusts; it is obvious to the eye that iron rusts. But if by 
‘iron’ you mean ‘pure iron’ you are wrong. Pure iron does not 

rust, will not in any circumstances rust. Everybody knows 

that, given plenty of air, wood or charcoal will burn when it is 
_ dry. Wrong. Dry wood or dry charcoal in dry air, out of con- 
tact with anythin 


g which is not dry, will not burn, cannot 
_ even at a red heat be induced to burn. There are, I believe, 
well-attested facts of this kind. Their seeming dis- 
Spray to the main body of scientific truth lies in the meanings 
acained to ‘pure’ and ‘dry’. The degree of desiccation which 
the expert means by “dry”, the approximation to perfection he 
means by ‘pure’, are ideals never attained outside of special 
laboratories. A mere trace of impurity, it is now widely recog- 
__nised, can modify profoundly the properties of many pure 
ef . Ordinarily pure iron or nitric acid, ordinarily dry 
wood or charcoal, do in. practice behave as they are commonly 
believed. to ae ae Still, the difference between. gio : 
ordinaril an ‘pure ”is a highly interesting one, oug, 
SC me workers in CS apestetd are bored by i it. Once when a cata- 
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logue of such cases was recited to me by one of the experts I 
asked him sarcastically if he could tell me if water when quite 
pure was really wet..To my astonishment he told me he was 
investigating that very point at the moment and bade me keep 
quiet on the matter till he had printed his work. He was not 
pulling my leg; he was in earnest; he was quite sane. I do not 
think he has yet printed his results. Nevertheless, there are 
some people who actually believe that water when quite pure 
will be found not to be wet. The scientific analogues of what 
may be called the Chestertonian paradox have been the basis 
of experimental work in science since the early ’eighties. 
f x ; * x 

The recent correspondence in The Times on the social 
malady of noise was not marked by much subtle originality. 
Some of the best things about noise were left unwritten. There 
was unanimity on many things: that loud noises are more 
annoying than soft, high-pitched noises than low, and inter- 
mittent rows than continuous ones. (Experiments have shown, 
however, that the least objectionable pitches are not the 
lowest but those normally used in speech; soft noises, more- 
over, like whispering, snoring, teeth-grinding, slate-pencil 
sharpening or the humming of waiters, can be worse than loud 
noises. “The bleating of the kid excites the tiger’.) There was 
agreement, too, about the: noises that are worst: the machine 
or gun-like note of the motor-cycle, the sudden snort of the 
locomotive at a terminus, its sudden blast on the move, the 
noise of the pneumatic road-drill, the unpleasant notes which 
come from airplanes at close quarters, from sirens, and from 
motor-cars and motor-lorries. What nobody appeared to indi- 
cate is that noise is rarely objectionable when you make it 
yourself. Is it ever objectionable? Most people, I believe, have 
their own pet ‘worst’ noise. Yet, I am told, when they can 
themselves reproduce it, it does not annoy them at all. It is 
arguable, therefore, that it is a deficiency in ourselves which 
aids the noise in causing our annoyance. The correspondents” 
were also agreed that the best way of getting protection from 
noise is in quieting it at the source, but it occurred to very few 
of them to add that the next best thing is to quieten it in their 
own consciousnesses. Millions have done this by the imagin- 
ative process involved in ‘getting used to it’. 


_ None of the writers eulogised noise. Several seized severely 
on the fact that although effective silencers for motor-cycles 
and sports cars are now available without any loss whatever of 
power, they were unpopular because their owners preferred 
the ‘Brooklands’ note. Here, obviously, the motorist is not 
merely unconscious of the row he makes as noise; he is con- 
scious of it as music. Short of legislation suppressing all public 
noise (the quite unnecessary booming of public clocks, church- 
bells on week-days, horn-blowing, the cries of cats, the 
shunting of trains), it is going to be hard to suppress these 
people. They are probably better got at personally and 
through the manufacturer than by legislation. The big firms 
have for years done important research in quietening the 
machines they make. Motors can now be made which are 
practically silent. Silencers have been made for pneumatic 
drills, but a cynical disregard of quiet prevents their wide use. 
Telephones, lights and buzzers are slowly displacing the noisy 
bells in hotels and public buildings. The use of propellers 
with lower tip speeds, the provision of effective silencers to the 
exhausts, the reduction of engine clatter by enclosing the 
engine and the construction of cabins with double walls suit- 
ably insulated have made the airplane, once noisier than a 
pneumatic drill, hardly noisier than a noisy train. 


Noise plays very little part in the development of nervous 
and mental disorders. It has a positive but a surprisingly small 
effect on industrial efficiency. What matters most is that it can 
utterly destroy the happiness of rest and quiet. Its reduction 
is one of the duties of the man of'science, for it is his machines 
and his inventions which have largely brought it into being. 

A. S. RUSSELL 
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Researches on Vitamin ( 
By Professor A. SZENT-GYORGYI . 


Professor Szent-Gyérgyi, of the Institute of Medical Chemistry at the University of Szeged, Hungary, has recently been i in this 
country to attend the International Cytological Congress held in- August in Cambridge 


O a seafaring people, as the English, the Vitamin C 

has perhaps the most historical interest among all his 

brother-vitamins. This is the vitamin which is present 

in fresh vegetables, the absence of which will cause 
that horrible disease called scurvy. Scurvy was for the sailor of 
old ages a greater danger than rocks and tempests, and caused 
up till lately the end of many a keen explorer who had more 
courage than vitamin. 

My own research has brought me in touch with this sub- 
stance, and this fact brings out a characteristic feature of 
modern research. It shows how the detailed study of an appa- 
rently insignificant phenomenon can lead sometimes to unex- 
pected results, and it also, shows. how. the success of modern 
research depends on the closest international collaboration. 

Working more than ten years ago in the cellar of the physio- 
logical laboratory at Groningen in Holland, I wondered what 
the function of a small gland could be, which the scientist 
calls the adrenal gland and which you find located just above 
the kidneys. Soon I got the impression that this gland must be 
involved in the process of breathing. One of my chief arguments 
was perhaps not quite scientific. You know that many plants, such 
as apples, potatoes and bananas, turn brown if they are bruised. 
This change in colour is due to some trouble in the breathing 
of the plants. Now human pathology teaches that patients whose 
adrenal glands are. not working also turn brown. For this 
reason the disease is called the ‘bronze disease’. But to under- 
stand the possible role of the adrenal gland in breathing we 
had to know first more about breathing itself. In the animal, 
however, there are so many complications that I decided to 
study breathing in plants, and spent several years cutting up 
all the plants and fruits which my greengrocer could supply. 
After several years’ work I_ noticed in one experiment some- 
thing which woke my interest. Some colour reaction, which 
usually appears immediately after mixing the chemicals, showed 
a short delay—of a second or so—if certain plant juices were 


- present. This little delay, which had been overlooked by all 


previous workers, was nothing very striking, and did not seem 
very exciting, but scientists always want to know everything, 
and I wanted to know the reason for it. I spent two years 
studying it till I could satisfy myself that it was caused by the 
presence of a substance, the molecule of which was composed 
of six carbon, eight hydrogen and six oxygen atoms. 

Such a statement sounds quite simple, but in fact it is a very 
hard job to make such a thorough acquaintance with a new 
substance, In an animal or vegetable tissue there are thousands 
of known and unknown substances, and if one wants to know 
one special substance one has to separate it completely from all 
the rest—to isolate it. Isolation was in this case specially 
difficult, since the substance was very unstable and was present 
only in minute quantities. In the end, however, the substance 
paid well for the trouble I took to hunt it up, for it had the 
most fascinating chemical properties. I will call this substance 
ascorbic acid, for reasons which you will understand later. 

The first question I asked from ascorbic acid, after I got hold 
of it, was whether it could tell me something about the adrenal 
gland. Could it tell me why patients turned brown if they lost 
their adrenal gland? Certainly it could. I found that. the 
adrenal gland contained relatively big quantities. of ascorbic 
acid, and that ascorbic acid could prevent patients or patos 
from turning brown. 

Meanwhile my cellar at Groningen became too narrow for 
the widening work, and helped by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the hospitality.of Sir Gowland Hopkins, I transferred. my 
quarters into the biochemical laboratory at Cambridge, and J 
owe all the success to this change. It was only in Cambridge 
that I could really go to work and get ascorbic acid in pure 
condition as’a white powder, composed of nice little crystals: 

As the substance got more and more interesting I wanted to 
have more and more of it, to study it properly and also to 
give some to Professor Haworth at Birmingham, who, from the 
first, showed great interest in it. The trouble was, that I could 


get it from plants only if I worked with small quantities. As | 
soon as I wanted to work on a bigger scale, for instance with 


5,000 oranges, all my previous juices went down the sink: 
without leaving any ascorbic acid behind, The only suitable 
material, which allowed work on a big scale, were adrenal 
glands. To help me out, Professor Krogh tried to send me in 
big quantities, by air, glands from Copenhagen. Even this did not 
help, and in the end I had to go to the States, to use the un- 
limited material of the great slaughter-houses and the unlimited 
hospitality of the Mayo clinic, and after a year I returned 
victoriously with 20 grams of pure ascorbic acid, which I had 
the honesty to share with Professor Haworth. 

There I was, with a spoonful of white powder as the result 
of more than five years’ labour. I described my results; they 
were printed and forgotten—a thing which often happens in 
science. But there was one thing I did not test, which did not 
allow me to forget my substance. I always had a suspicion that 
this white powder of mine might be the Vitamin C for which 
science was looking with concentrated efforts. Newer obser- 
vations made by German and American workers more and 
more confirmed me in this suspicion, After I returned to my 
country, Hungary, I got the chance to test this point. At the 
same time fate sent-me a very clever young American colla- 
borator, Mr. Svirbely, who also had had much experience with 
vitamin experiments in animals, and with him I set out at once 
to test the point. On paper such a test is quite simple. One 
has to take guinea-pigs and keep them on food which contains 
no Vitamin C. Then they get scurvy. In another set of animals, 
kept on the same diet, one gives the animals a little of the 
substance in question. If this substance prevents the develop-= 
ment of scurvy, it may be the vitamin. 

To our great excitement our experiments showed clearly 
that our white powder could prevent scurvy, or scorbut, for 
which reason we call-it now ascorbic acid. We spent many 
months repeating this experiment till we were quite sure about 
it and could declare that our white powder, ascorbic acid, with 
its six carbon, eight hydrogen and six oxygen atoms, was 
nothing else than the long sought, mysterious Vitamin C in 
person. At the same time also an American worker, Mr. C. G. 
King, arrived at the same conclusion. 

With this our poor forgotten ascorbic acid at once came into 
the limelight of science, and since vitamins have an equally 
great scientific and practical importance, general interest at once 
turned towards it. One wanted again to know more about it, 
find out its precise chemical structure and all its properties and 
activities. There was only one big difficulty: there was none of 


it. My little tube with its few grams of vitamin was very soon . 


empty. There are no big slaughter-houses in Europe, which 
would yield adrenal glands by the ton, and anyway they are 
very expensive. Moreover, all the plants failed me as material 
for big-scale preparation. My systematic research for a suitable 
plant, allowing preparation on a big scale, had no result and I 
gave up my search in despair. 

Now,as fate would have it, I am condemned to be a Professor 
at Szeged, which is the centre of the Hungarian pepper agricul- 
ture. Pepper, or ‘paprika’ as we call it, is a big, healthy fruit. 
It has many varieties. Some of them are used to make a powder, 
some are eaten fresh, One evening, late in October, my wife 
gave me paprika for supper. Somehow I could not eat it, but 
not having the courage to let it stand I said I would make 
experiments with it. My hope for a suitable source of Vitamin 
C preparations suddenly awoke in me. I worked all night; and 


- the next morning I knew that certain species of paprika were, 


in a quite wonderful manner, a rich, new source for Vitamin C 
preparations. For the same weight of pepper contained four 
times more vitamin than orange or lemon juice, which is known 
to be very specially rich in this substance. Unfortunately, 
however, the approaching frosts threatened to make an end to 
the pepper season and to cut short our work. Undaunted we 


set out. My whole household and all who could help, even the © 


dog, assisted -to make pure vitamin from pepper, with the 
result that after three weeks of hard labour we had a full pound 
of pure Vitamin C in glistening crystals—a quantity ‘quite 
unheard of before in the history of vitamins. ~~ - 


| With this quantity we ould meet al she demands of esearch af 
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workers for the vitamin, the demands growing day by day with 
the increasing interest. It was one of the greatest pléasures I 
ever had in my scientific career, that I was able to provide 
sufficient material to all who wanted to work on the substance, 


so that at present intense scientific research on this substance 


is going on all over the world, It is possible to hope that within 
a short time science will know all it wanted to know about this 
substance. 

‘It is often said that science and scientists work only for know- 
ledge, and not for practical application, but if science finds such 
anew substance, which has much to do with life and disease, 
the question immediately arises whether it cannot be used to 
improve health. I have told you that if the Vitamin C is entirely 
withheld from a human person, he will soon die with the symp- 
toms of scurvy, and our substance, the ascorbic acid, is able to 
prevent or cure this disease. You might think that scurvy is a 
rare disease, and if the vitamin is only good for this disease 
there is not much use in it. Recent research, however, shows 
that this is not the ease. The latest experiments teach us that 
what we called scurvy is but the last station on the long and 
painful downward road, and there is a long distance between 
health and scurvy. If we do not withhold the vitamin entirely, 
but feed on vitamin-poor diet, as we often do, no scurvy will 
develop, but all the same we shall be far from healthy and effi- 
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cient: especially the young body. Little babies have a big demand 
for Vitamin C, and, as the animal experiment shows, if the food 
does not contain enough vitamin, already in a few days we can 
recognise in the structure of the teeth that something is wrong, 
Very probably also the resistance towards other diseases begins 
to fall just as soon. Much extended wofk will be necessary to 
find out exactly how much vitamin such a young body really 
needs. As far as experience goes up to the present, much seems to 
be wanted, and we can say that our food, and also the food of 
mothers feeding babies, in all probability often does not contain 
enough vitamin. 

This will be especially true for young babies; the younger, 
the more so. For this reason it has lately become a general prac- 
tice to supplement the food of babies with lemon or orange 
juice, rich in Vitamin C, Unfortunately, however, the new-born 
babies, who probably want the vitamin most, cannot digest such 
fruit juice. I hope that the pure vitamin, which will be produced 
on a big scale from peppers by many factories in the near future, 
will make it possible also for these new-comers to have enough 
of this substance. So I hope that the sunshine beating down on 
the Hungarian plains and building up the vitamin will be trans- 
ported in future to the north in the form of small white crystals 
and help little English babies, too, to be healthy and to build up 
good teeth and strong bones. 


‘Putting the Schoolchild in Touch with the World 


Broadcasts to Schools. Pamphlets, Autumn Term, 1933. B.B.C.* 


A SHORT ENQUIRY among your friends and neighbours will 
probably convince you that, among those whom they reach, 
the school broadcasts in the National programme are among the 
most popular items committed to the ether. Naturally they are 
transmitted in the main in the afternoon. Thus they are not 
available to those employed in gainful occupations, but by 
housewives who, by means of them, are enabled to follow their 
children to school and to share their interests, and by the unem- 
ployed man when for a moment he intermits the search-for 
work, they are much appreciated. Nor is it difficult to see why 
this should be so, for these talks, intrinsically interesting, are 
remarkable for the simplicity and effectiveness of their presen- 
tation. No speakers are chosen with greater care, and no talks 
are subject to closer scrutiny before delivery, or to such a volume 
of expert and helpful criticism after the event. This means that 
in each session they improve. The subject advisory committees 
established by the Central Council for School Broadcasting are 
working well. They are always ready to hearken to and to profit 
by the stream of comment which proceeds to them from the 
schools.. No wonder then that the happy adults who can also 
listen find themselves introduced attractively to new knowledge 
and to new ideas. There must be an immense pleasure in seeing 
the world afresh through children’s eyes. 

Those who study the annual programme of broadcasts to 
schools just issued will be rather amazed at the range of infor- 
mation and interest with which school children are acquainted 
nowadays. Through the broadcast medium alone they can fol- 
low British history between the ages of ten and twelve, world 
history in the two succeeding years, and social history at the 
end of their time in the senior school, though the present early 
leaving age may not permit them quite to complete the course. 
Then if they are fortunate enough to be ina secondary school 
they may perhaps be allowed for twenty minutes on ‘Tuesday 
afternoons to share with their parents in listening’to ‘What’s 
the News?’ in which the slowly unfolding drama of modern 
development is displayed. This should be an excellent prepara- 
tion for citizenship and for a wise exercise of the art of govern- 
ment in adult life. 

In geography it has been proved that travel talks about the 
wonders of the world provide the most acceptable supplement 
to formal class teaching. In time the whole world will be covered 
in this way, but in the scheme prepared by Messrs. Fairgrieve 
and Young, having already explored the British Isles and Eu- 
rope, we are taken on a tour of the Empire, which some of us 
would prefer to call the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
This consorts well, by some happy chance, with the talks on 
British culture and institutions which are this year a feature of 
the adult programme. The intelligent child will perhaps try to 
follow and to exercise his wits upon the more formidable even- 


_ing discourses. There is no reason why parents should discour- 
age the attempt if it is made. The two series will haye this in 


common, that they will be concerned fundamentally with hu- 
man life and values. 

The scientific outlook among younger pupils will be encour- 
aged by simple nature study, while Sir John Russell and Dr. 
Keen will talk to those between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
about our agricultural economy. There is no reason why this 
latter course should not be taken in town schools, where it will 
assist that most desirable reconciliation between the town and 
countryside. In any event it is plannéd to correlate well with 
the study of geography. The older children will resume their 
interest in life and the machinery of life, so that in due course 
they may acquire those elementary biological ideas which will 
enable them to understand and to care for the machinery. of 
their bodies. 

What can we say of music, the field of instruction in which 
broadcasting has proved to be pre-eminently useful? Nothing 
except that Sir Walford Davies is still in charge, and that the 
experience of last year has led his committee to sanction a much 
more consistent scheme of teaching, so that in particular the 
gap between the introductory and the advanced course has been 
largely avoided. In language, too, the wireless has proved a 
gracious boon to teachers. They have been led a little away 
from their grammatical gymnastics and the pupils have come 
to realise that above all things language is meant to be used. 
Monsieur Stéphan begins an improved introduction to French: 
It is most significant of recent changes in our educational sys- 
tem that from the senior elementary schools proceeds that 
demand for simple German which Herr A. H. Winter will 
attempt to satisfy. Professor Lloyd James, with his characteristic 
competence, will deal with our own tongue and the correct use 
of it. 

The reader must not assume that every pupil for the whole of 
every afternoon is listening to the wireless. At first sight the 
formidable catalogue of talks might seem to justify this sus- 
picion, but it must be remembered that the talks are short, that 
they are for children of widely different ages, and that schools 
by no means find it possible to use the method in all subjects. 
Indeed, that activity is likely to occupy very little time with any 
given pupil, while it is comparatively valueless unless both the 
teacher and the pupil prepare for it most carefully and supple- 
ment it most amply. In this work the talks pamphlets, issued in 
connection with every series except those on English literature, 
and nature study, play an indispensable part. Their delightful 
illustrations show clearly that the broadcast teachers have access 


‘to material not usually found in the text books. To do the thing 


properly each listening pupil must be supplied with the appro- 
priate pamphlet, and no doubt will cherish such an attractive 
possession. Those adults who listen at home in the afternoon 
will be wise also to have these absorbingly interesting summar- 
ies in their possession. 

G. S..M. EL.ts 


iewed by Mr. Ellis. comprise: British History by Rhoda Power; World History by Alec Macdonald; Tracing History Backwards by Stephen a 


; Barly Stages in French by E. M. een 


‘price is 2d, per copy of each pamphlet; post free; with the 


ire planned: by James sig neni and Ernest Young;: Music Lessons, and Teac 

James;. How Life is Lived by. Professor Winifred, Cullis; 
rs; Early Stages in German by A, Hermann ‘ ; 
wil exception of the Teachers’ Music Manual, price 7d. post free. A discount of 25 per cent. Is granted 
to schools and Local Education Authorities 


ss’ Music.\Mannual, 
iculture by Sir John Russell and B. A. 
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The Summers Digging 
A review. of English archeology, April—September, 1933 


N archeological exploration this summer the emphasis falls- 
on Roman sites. Verulamium,~ both’ proto-historic’ and 
Roman, continues to unfold most interestingly. Towards the 
end of August I spent two afternoons there and was mad= 
right welcome by the chiefs, who generously.allowed me copy- 
right. for THr.LisTENER..There were three Verulamiums—the 
prehistoric hill town in Prae Wood, the early Roman City on the 
slopé, and the later (second centuty ef seg.) city on the slope and 
in the valley. The first is a new and thrilling discovery. It'seems 
amazing that: prior to~ edt. = Hage: BOs 
Mr. O.°G. Crawford’s 
noting them in 1930 
no one had been 
piqued -i nto -curiosity 
about "the ~ significance 
of «the: . banks= and 
ditches in Prae Wood. 
The early, rectangular 
Roman city, dating 
roughly from A.D. ‘48 
to 120, had two periods: 
(a) 43-61, that is, prior 
to its sacking by Bou- 
dicca, and (6) from 61- 
I20, when the lesson 
taught by the Icenian 
queen suggested strong 
defences of ditches and 
banks, of which the so- 
called ‘Fosse’ was a 
part. This. city lay 
north-west of Blue 
House Hill, with St. 
Michael’s Church just 
inside its south-east 
limit. The —second- 
century Roman Veru- 
lamium assumed a 
roughly ovoid shape, “e" 
defended by a masonry wall, omitted the north-west corner 
of the earlier city, but added a south-east quarter along 
the Ver and astride of Watling Street—about* 200 acres in 
all. The prehistoric. city of Tasciovanus is now proved to 
have been established considerably after the time of Cesar, 
namely, towards the end of the first century B.c., and 
occupied presumably till the Conquest in 43. The important 
discovery of last year was the fact that the big dykes—Devil’s 
Dyke (St. Albans), Beech Bottom, and’ Devil’s Dyke (Wheat- 
hampstead)—formed parts of a system the purpose of which 
was ‘to delimit towards the north-west -a track of country 
bounded on the south-west by the Ver and the north-east by the 
Lea’. For the first time we had a picture of the regional lay-out 
of an important Belgic region in the last pre-Roman phase. 
This year’s work fully confirms the suggested date of origin of 
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Cobble flooring on entrance causeway through Belgic ramparts of Verulamium 
A : ais By courtesy of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler 


Belgic Verulamium. From the-map showing the -ban‘x3-an 


ditches already revealed one would infer that the strongest . 


defences on’ the north side were intended ‘to give- spetial *pro- 
tection to a-rectangular enclosed area, -and-were therefore 
possibly erected at a time of crisis, Apart from later Roman 
ditches, there have been found Belgic ditches draining the area, 
similar to those at the Wheathampstead town, prehistoric ovens, 
roughly pear-shaped on plan and built of clay, with floors of 
clay stiffened with pottery sherds; and an entrance in the south- 
Shit aa aed east corner with wheel 
tracks (of course 4 ft. 

’ 8in., or thereabouts) 
“ —the. oldest: wheel 
tracks © yet: found “in 
..Britain, _-I saw, -Mr. 
. .Dermot Casey carefully 
. disclosing an entrance 
causeway through Bel- 
gic ramparts. This is 
~*some 200 yds. east of 
Prae Wood . Farm,.at 
the top of Blue-House 
Hill. It.is 15 ft. wide, 
and laid with pebbles 
about 1 ft. deep. The 
line of the northern 
defences has now been 
traced to the junction 
of the Hemel Hemp- 
stead road with that to 
Potter’s Crouch. The 
palisade trench - has 
been revealed at many 
points now standing out 
in section as a yellow 
gravel filling, all along 
the inner side of the 
earthworks, about 

Re half-way up the slope 
from the inner ditch to the crest of the palisade bank—not 
on the. crest’of the inner big bank as might have been ex- 
ected. This ‘seems to have been a common feature of our 
ater prehistoric towns. Here the palisade was built into 
an earlier occupation layer in which was coarse pottery, 
and at one point through a cobbled area. Was this originally 
an open village? Where the defences are strongest (on the north), 
from interior to exterior we have palisade on small bank, ditch, 
bank, ditch, bank and outer escarpment (80 ft. across)—a 
strongish system, but not very formidable. The defences are on 
level ground: At Holmbury Camp, Surrey, they were too ft. 
wide, and those I trenched last year at Dry Hill, Lingfield, 
102 ft., strengthened by the downward slope of the ground from 
inwards outwards. The enclosure mentioned has an area of 
1? acres, protected by ditches, averaging 1o ft. wide and 6 ft. 
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Pottery from prehistoric Verulamium 
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Fragments of prehistoric brick 


By courtesy of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler 


deep. I saw work going on in the eastern ditch. It has’ been 
filled up with debris, including great quantities of pottery of the 
period circa 20 B.C.—A.D. 40, generally sealed on top by a layer 
containing Roman brick and 
pottery of the first century 
AD. This site will provide a 
fine corpus of pottery of the 
period, consisting of imported 
vessels of Roman manufacture, 
imported vessels of north- 
east Gaulish or Belgic manu- 
facture, and coarse imitations 
of these two types made in 
local kilns. All this pottery is 
later than the Wheathamp- 
stead wares, being modelled 
mainly on La Téne III pottery 
from north-east France and 
the Rhineland. A few stamps 
of Belgic potters—so plenti- 
fully exemplified at Colchester 
—have been found. 

So far the area of the Belgic city explored is relatively small: 


as Dr. Wheeler says, the explorers ‘have shown prehistoric 


Verulam to the world rather than explored it’. The hutments 


A vase of Castor ware (on! right, th 


Part of a mould for Samoan ware, found at Colchester 
By courtesy of the Colchester Museum 


or dwelling sites have yet to be discovered. For the first time I 


saw and handled pieces of pre-Roman bricks, yellow-red in 
colour and of coarse clay containing much small pebble and grit. 
with edges generally rounded. 
nats : The measurements were 1 in, 
thick (average), width 43-6 in., 
length as yet uncertain. They 
were set in clay: no lime mor- 
tar, which still remains the 
differentia between Roman 
and pre-Roman _ structure. 
These bricks are ‘a symptom 
of unusual enlightenment’, but 
the triangular loom-weights 
and clay spindle-whorls 
found are ordinary journey- 
man’s work on Early Iron 
Age sites. (On St. Martha’s 
Hill, Guildford, were recently 
found the remains of an Early 
Iron Age kiln, the stoke-hole 
arch of which was apparently 
turned in~such loom weights). Since I was there a queer 
triangular ‘temple’ has been found. 
In the southern half of the later Roman city work was going 


By courtesy of ‘The Times’ 
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on in threé surface house sites north of last year’s excavations, 
east and west of the street that forks north-west from Watling 
Street—a big one in insula [II on the east, and two in insula IV 
on the west. These houses were the successors of one or two 
houses previously built on the same sites. That in insula ITT, 
with 170 ft. frontage on the street, was built on the slope 
and stepped up from the east, and largely rebuilt after a partial 
collapse, during’ which a red tessellated pavement had sunk 
some 3 ft. below its original level. In it were, I think, undoubted 
signs of glass-making—drops and twisted ‘pieces found in a 


Hypocaust (23 ft. high) under a room in one of the houses excavated 
at Verulamium 
By courtesy of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler 


basin-like depression which may have contained the water into 
which trimmings of the hot metal were dropped. I saw even 
clearer indications of glass manufacture at Colchester. In the 
more westerly house in insula IV was a room with a big apsidal 
end. facing south, indicating a big sun-catching bay window. 
Close west of this was a neat pavement in black and white 
chequer, which was being drawn in realistic detail by Mr. 
Godfrey, complete with asymmetry and little irregularities. 
This house was not occupied after the third century; its 
predecessor was erected about A.D. 100. No fewer than three 
burials of babies found this year are on exhibition in the 
museum. One, that of a thirty-months-old child, was buried 
in a little tile cist; the whole was skilfully removed with the 
surrounding earth by slipping an iron sheet under it. 

Last year’s big second-century mosaic pavement with the 
sixteen panels is now firmly bordered with cement and on view 
under a permanent shed erected by the St. Albans Corporation. 
The hypocaust, with its entrance, is preserved. A very effective 
photograph of the flues was taken by magnesium flare—a 
fine object-lesson in the Roman system of heating. To the 
lively interest of the Office of Works is also due the preservation 
of a corner of the ditch outside the Hadrianic wall, at the south 
end. Cleared by the excavation committee, it will be taken 
over by the Office of Works and turfed in the usual impressive 
style, so that this corner will remain a national monument 
reminding us of the aspect of the defences of a. Roman town 
in the second and following centuries. Looking from outwards 
inwards we see, first, the big outer V-shaped ditch, 80 ft. wide 
from crest to crest and 20 ft. deep; next, a smaller ditch; then 
the berm; and last the masonry wall with a corner tower. At 
this point the two ditches merge into one, which continues. to 
the south gate some 200 yds. away. The tower has a semi- 
circular projection on the outside, with a square chamber 
behind, which has been proved by a find of ‘radiate’ coins low 
down in the debris to have been demolished circa A.D. 275-300 
It has become clear that the heyday of Verulamium was 
the second century. Big houses were then built by men of 
wealth on hitherto undeveloped land. But towards the middle 
of the fourth century decay had set in, tending to a ‘relatively 
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peaceful extinction a century or two later’. The decadence 
probably had an economic cause: London on the tideway, 
Colchester near the coast,. and- Chichester with its harbour 
were better placed.-for commercial expansion. 

At Colchester, whither I went from St. Albans, I found 
trenches being dug on the southward slope of the hill next west- 
ward of the red water-tower,.on sandy ground of which Captain 
J. L. Lockhart kindly allows the temporary user. This is just 
outside (south of) the area of the Claudian camp. Former excava- 
tions suggested that the site of this camp, built over old mative 
hutments,; probably became a works depot between A.D. 47 
and 50, that a second native settlement occupied the ground 
between 50 and 61, and that in 61, the year of Boudicca’s rebel- 
lion, a temporary marching camp was pitched here. It was hoped 
that this year the nucleus of the city of Cunobelinus would be 
found. But it has proved elusive: it is still to seek. The enclo- 
sure at Belgic Verulamium suggests that possibly it may yet be 
found farther westward, in an analogous position somewhere 
near the Lexden earthworks over a mile away. The excavator 
often looks for one thing and finds another; and, though Cuno- 
belinus has so far dodged them, Mr. Hull and his party have had 
a rich reward in another sphere. Before I went there, a remark- 
able burial group, the grave of.a woman, had been turned up, 
and I found it, a gift from Captain Lockhart, already well set out 
in the museum. It consists of a big buff amphora about 20 in. 
high, of which the neck and handles had been chiselled off, and 
a large red-ware one-handled jug too big to be enclosed in the 
amphora. Chief among the contents of the amphora was a new 
art treasure, almost rivalling the well-known Colchester Vase— 
a small Castor-ware bowl (about 3 in. high) with a lid, with relief 
ornament of a lion hunt, dogs, a hare and a deer. There were 
also the treasures of a wooden trinket box—a brooch in the form 
of a duck, another brooch with blue bone mounts, a bronze 
mirror (about 3 in. square) with tinned surface, and a bead 
bracelet; and a small red-ware one-handled jug, three others of 
creamy buff ware, an iron knife with bone handle (perhaps 
carried at the girdle of the deceased lady, as’ in Saxon 
times), a Samian dish, and a glass perfume bottle. The biggish 


Mosaic pavement unearthed at Rudston, Yorkshire 
By courtesy of Dr. }. L. Kirk 


urn which contained the ashes had under the rim a neat orna- 
ment. of hacheted squares; this was local product, as I saw and 
washed several samples of the ornament or fragments from the 
pottery kilns. A red lamp and two little grey beakers complete 
the tale of grave furniture, which in richness almost rivals the 
cist burials found nearly a century ago in Sussex. In a tray in 
the hut I saw many fragments of milky-white gas vessels, and 
with them a number of glass wasters, lumps and distorted pieces 
—undoubtedly glass in the manufacture. They were found near 
a pottery kiln, but the actual site of the glass furnace:had not yet 
been found, nor the pieces of crucible which would normally be 
a concomitant. We come now to the essence of this season’s 
work. The ground.seems to have been used in the second cen« 
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_ tury as a cemetery for cremation burials; and then. for pottery- 
_ taking on a big scale: Seven-kilns have already been found, 


=e 
Fa century; wasters and fragments of many types of ware were 
& coming out in great quantities that tasked the powers of the lady 
F - volunteers who washed them. Better still, two of the kilns were 
z used for making Samian ware, and there were well over 100 
e pieces of Samian moulds of various patterns, some with rosette 
ornament, some with wreaths, and most with an ovolo character- 
£ ised by a hammer-headed tassel. Whether the moulds were 
+ imported or made locally has not’ yet been proved; but here is 
> the ‘best evidence to date (a few pieces of moulds have been 
-- found before, é.g., at Borough Hill, Sussex) that Samian 
was made in ‘this country. As to ordinary pottery, we now have 
ps -at least a partial answer to the question so often asked on Roman 
5 sites, ‘Where was. all this pottery made?’ Colchester in future 
___will almost rank with Castor and Upchurch, and after the 
__-winter’s study of this mass of sherds Mr. Hull will no doubt be 
_ . able to define the characteristics of Colchester ware. Along with 
_ Other sorts the kilns seem to have produced much mica-coated 
___fed-ware, rough-cast ware, imitations of Castor and Samian, and 
j mortaria with potters’ marks. 
5 Incidentally I noted that some 200 Belgic potters? marks were 
__ recovered last year. Five of the kilns I saw were on plan like a 
‘jews? harp’, that is, a straight stoking passage leading into a 
round furnace with a pottery support projecting: from the back 
wall; The mouth faced south-west, no doubt to catch the 
draught of the prevailing wind; the walls were of brick and stone, 
or clay, and in some ‘cases standing to a height of about 2 ft. 
_ What looked like a large rectangular kiln was being dug out during 
ee —y stay*. 

For the twelfth successive season the Society of Antiquaries 
has. been exploring the site of Rutupie at Richborough. The 
. map. shows the position of the third-century earth fort, of the 
late third-century Saxon-Shore walled fort with. ditches in 
front, and of the first-century storehouses which Mr. Bushe-Fox 
infers formed a base se HEPOE. at stores denied 1 in Britain from the 


any ied Ege rg vessel « excavated at “Scarborough ; 
By courtesy of Mr. A, Smith 


: Continent, from dae) after A.D. 43 till about 80, when the 
great cruciform monument was erected.’ These blocks of 
- timber-framed. storage _ buildings on a’ big scale’ were™ last 
__s€ason’s unprecedented discovery;' and equally” fresh “was 
9 the discovery of the quarters of the military-police force 
3 _ which guarded the depot. This year has been opened another 
_. stretch of the triple ditches of the earth fort. Inside the fort 
_* was found a polished stone axe-head and a Roman hearth. 
: Among other finds were a skeleton, many coins, and some pot- 
ters’ stamps.. 
© 4 The following is a brief summary of other Romiah happer- 
_ ings. Lewes—Ashdown Forest—London Road traced in back 
_ gardens near Queen’s Road, Peckham. Ashtead Camp, Surrey, 
proved Roman, with pre-Roirian occupation. Exeter: (a) in the 
Close a first-century floor of the court of a. house facing-the 
_ Via Decumana; (6) at St. John’s Hospital. School, core. of the 
wall proved Roman, and a bastion a successor to-a Roman 
‘sgt At Thurlby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, a probable 


which were apparently-at work in the latter half ofthe second’ 
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- Roman Road par- 
allel to the Carr 
~ Dyke. At Brough, 
East Yorkshire, 
buildings, hearths, 
coins and _ other 
small finds. At Set- 
tle, finds: in the 
Greater- Kelco and 
Attermire caves. A 
* skeleton and fourth- 
= Re =! s : century pottery, “be- 
IS ethan An ee LE A || | tween Linton and 
iS erin Wetherby at . the 
- latter._place-- there 
- having: been .a-late 
‘Roman settlement 
“and a pre-mediaval 
cemetery near St. 
-.. James’ Church. At 
f Rudston, near 
ise Sjan 3 - Bridlington, - three 
late: fegucllaicl pavernents: this: is: “proving a long-lived and 
interesting~site:-On Watling: Street, south’. Of. ‘Chestér, ‘a slate 
memoria stone (about " A. D.° Stan 
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= Plan of Rutupiee, Richboroug sh” 
Paes By courtesy. ae The Times? 


Carinatent urns in a grave (A.D. Para 

Let me give a brief résumé of ppchittcnio. finds! A factory of 
flint implements with. hearths :found at. Worm’s Heath, : near 
Woldingham: squared blocks of flint, it is suggested, were used 
as_currency: At Church: Hill, Findon, Sussex, investigation of 
late Neolithic” ‘flint mines, barrows and. mounds—in .a. small 
round barrow a ‘Bronze Age collar urn. For pottery at Mr. Ke Ag 
Cheney’ s-site: at’ Playden, near Rye,-Mr:* Stuart Piggott ‘ten- 
tatively suggests an Early Bronze Age date. At Shippea Hill, Ely, 
anEarly Bronze Age § site found by Mr. Grahame Clark on a small 
peat-coyered sand island in the Fen, also traces of Tardenoisian 
culture—a ‘good. beginning to the archzology of the Fens: An 
Early- Bronze Age food.vessel with lugs pierced horizontally 
found’ on the old golf links.at Scarborough’. Two late Bronze 
Age urns ina garden’ at Douglas: one, rather large, with rounded 
bottom, held broken’remains ‘of a food vessel, and white quartz 
pebbles were round the'base? Another: cinérary urn ‘5‘ft. away 
(The Times, September 5). The Early Iron Age finds-include a 
small hut site at Foyle Riding, Staffhurst Wood, near Limps- 
field. At Southcote, Reading, V-shaped trenches, small ovoid 
pits, and pottery with a few examples of Belgic bead-rim ware. 
Wilbury Hill Camp, near Hitchin (which has traces of Bronze 
Age occupation, and a complete ceramic record from Hallstatt 
to late Belgic period), indications of timber structure-on the 
rampart, Belgic habitation pits, pre-Belgic coarse and Belgic 
wheel-made pottery. Fort at Pen Dinas, near Aberystwyth, 
examination of the defences and the south-east gateway. At 
Breiddin Hill, Montgomeryshire, ramparts of rubble core, 
revetted on both sides with dry-stone walling, iron slag, wattle- 
and-daub hut, imitation Samian. Probably inhabited by natives 
after demolition of ramparts by the Romans. At Salmonsbury 
Camp, Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, an Early Iron 
Age hut, a Belgic hut with pottery, iron brooches and knives, 
flint implements, iron and bronze slag, and bodies of three newly- 
born babies under the floor. The remains of a young woman 
suggested cannibalism. Aboye the Early Iron Age hut, a Roman 
hut with Roman pottery and third-century coin (The Times, 
September 5). At the Meare Lake Village, near Glastonbury, 
excavation has been made in the eastern half of the villages. 

The medieval work may be summarised as follows. At 
Tintagel Castle (the Arthurian connection with which is not 
definitely disproved), dry-built rectangular enclosures and 
dwellings on terraces on the cliff slope are thought to be 
remains of a Celtic monastery, comparable to those on islands 
off Ireland and Scotland. An incised cross (A.D, 800—rI1I00) 
was found: a chapel and graves around. The well-preserved 
Danish: earthworks, the ‘Man-War-Ings’, near Swineshead, 
Lincolnshire, are scheduled as an ancient monument. The thir- 
teenth-century crypt of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, seems to have 
been built to contain and preserve a recently-discovered well. Ina 
rubbish heap at Farnham, Surrey, sixteenth-century posset 

cups (Daily Telegraph, March.11). Medieval glass has been 
restored. to windows in Salisbury Cathedral and Kirdford 
Church, Sussex, in the latter case from four glasshouse sites 
(fourteenth to sixteenth century) in the parish. 


-*I am obliged to Mr. R. Hull for allowing: me to quote these details for Taz ListeNgr in anticipation of his full report 


~ 


. By RUTH BOWLEY 
An phos of the household budgets of several unemployed families i in the South F Eaiee 


“THE FOLLOWING BUDGETS give the details of all income and 
expenditure of five families during the week June 15-22, 1933. 
In each case the head of the family was unemployed. The first 

budget comes from a miner’s household. The family consists of 
the husband, wife, and three children, aged nine, five, and twi 


years respectively. The second budget is also from a miner’s — 


‘family of five people, but the children are older, being aged 
twelve, ten, and eight years. A cabinet-maker produced a third 


‘budget; his family consists of himself, his wife, one daughter in 


‘work, one son unemployed, and a small boy aged ten. The 
fourth budget shows how a shoe-maker and his wife are manag- 
ing. They have three children over school-age, two of whom are 
in work. A young wife gives an account, in the fifth budget, of 
‘her expenditure on her family. She has a baby a few months old, 
and a son aged two years; her husband is a decorator by trade. 


This family is the only one of the five to own a garden; during 
‘the week in question they had lettuce and onions from it. It will 


be noticed that some of the families are over-spent by the end 
of the week. They either obtained credit at the shops, or 


borrowed from their more fortunate friends. 


WEEKLY BUDGETS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
’ I II Ill IV aN 


MINER » MINER CasineT- . SHOz- DECORATOR 
R MakeER 
yee 8.) ds s. d. Sd. s. @. 
‘TotaL INCOME . 29 3 29 3 42 0 49 0 27. 23 
Rent E 12 6 9 0 5 6 te] 7 6 
Insurance, ‘clubs... 2 6 ZIG 2750 410 omy 
“Clothes, fares .. Io ri 6 4.0 5 10 — = 
‘Light, heat 2 6 3.6 3 10 4 0° ree 3 
-Soap, matches ~ - - o 9 -- - - "7; Sr 
Food 4 = 2. Ou: 7 3 z ok 14 3. 
“ALL EXPENDITURE 3 3t 292.3 
Details :— Lbs. * Penée, Lbs. Pence. Lis. Pence Lvs. Beace: Lbs. Pence. 
. Bread .. ee 22 36 22 36 28 49 49 7. 13t 
Biscuits. cake . - - -. - - 14g 
Meat .. 3 24 4% 36 Io 8 are 4t 34> 
. Bacon .. r 6 - - Eo yk - - + 6 
Other meat, fish - - - -_ 1} 12 4. 3 9° 
See ie eee - - - - I 6 - - ee a 
_Egg: - - - - i12 12 bo) oy F3 6 6 
Milk (fresh) 14 Free — - 6 18 7.4525 7 24% 
Milk (tinned) < 3 6 4 9% = - = I 2t 
~*-Cheesé:. - - - an =F 6 Shee By 4 3h 
Butter .. Gate: - - ‘= - a za 3t 35 ot)» SIE 
Margarine ~ .. 3 18 3 12 - - - - - - 
Potatoes 6 12 8 16 9 16 6 10} 4 8 
Vegetables g Zi 1} 6 3% 14 47:8 I 1} 
ruit . - - - - _ - 2 9 = tele go 
Rice, flour . - - 3 9 Net gl - - 2} «6k 
Tea ° 5 ta 32 I 12 2 9 13 42 4 8 
Sugar A! TA GY BIS fo 5 tek re mee 3 975 
Jam ° a I 5 I 6 - = E2520 
. Cocoa .. + 3 ~ - + 6 - - - - 
». Meals (out) - - - = * “rr 362 25 = ~ - - 


‘*Tins or pints _ 
It is very doubtful if any of these budgets provide an adequate 


ee for. either the adults or the children. Milk, which is essential 


for growing children, is not present in one of the diets in any 
quantity. A pint of milk per day per child is advocated by the 
‘Ministry of Health in the feeding of children in Poor Law 
Schools. These budgets show that a pint per family is more often 
the Tule—and sometimes that is tinned. : 


‘Keeping Up Appearances’ | i soe es a 


We 2 hide this account by a Scottish Hotel Servant of his struggles on the downward slope of unemployment as. a Pendant to our 
~ recently concluded ‘Memoirs of the Unemployed’ _ 


I AM A HOTEL SERVANT. At various times I have held’ the 
respective posts of kitchen, control and manager’s clerk. I 
‘possess an all-round knowledge of high-class catering based 


‘upon sound practical experience, Yet in spite of these useful 


qualifications I have been out of work now for over two years. 
To describe in detail how I have existed during that long 
‘wretched period is not easy. Not that I have forgotten any part 


of it (my experiences were too vivid for that), but rather it seems 


like tearing out my heartstrings to reveal to the world in cold 
‘print what I have suffered, the thousand and one petty, sordid 
humiliations. When I first became unemployed owing to trade 


‘depression, I fondly imagined, like many others, that finding 


‘another job was quite simple provided-you were really keen 
‘about the matter. So I sipned on at the ‘beroo’, well-dressed © 
‘in a nice overcoat, good suit, smart shoes, complete with 
‘a wristlet watch Me a confident cocksure air. Some of. 


‘the crowd of men standing in the queues smiled in my direc- 


tion half pityingly, I thought. That smile puzzled me then; 
‘but now, after two years of unemployment, I know only 
too well why they smiled. Only too well! My jaunty appearance 
reminded them of their own first far-away acquaintance with 


oo encore S and the dole, After signing on, as pate, of | an 


vegetables, etc., to cover vitamin. and mineral needs (wide 


- calories to obtain a nourishing diet. It has actually 85,000o—but 


‘laundry, I was left with the large amount of 5s. 3d. for food, 
‘etc. Out of this I expended about 1s. every week on stamps, 


‘photograph | was required. These | 


‘to soften any employer’s heart. At any rate, neither photos nor 
‘references were ever returned. Advertisers are not to know 


; and ‘stupendous thought they entail! What Saereaens 34 


The standard diet requirement of an adult male per week 
‘21,000 calories, 9 oz. of animal protein, and sufficient nie * 


Ministry of Health, Criticism and Improvement of Diets, 19 
There is a certain vagueness about the amount of vi 
needed, but it is generally assumed that the ordinary mixed 
‘automatically supplies them. It is usual to express the die 
needs of women and children as aeons of a man’ s ad 
follows: — 3 

or , Men over 14 yeare—t 00 


Women over 14 years. 83 
: e -Childten eie* a Ex xe 
FS wei ue 1 2 OB ea -10 .- 
‘Coefficient.. 02 ~ 03 0.4 “8s ~3t0.6" - "OT oom 2.0.82 Pi) 
Applying this standard to the budgets i in the table, we see tha 
the miner’s family with the youngest children (Budget 1) needs, 
for an adequate diet, 73,000 calories, and 31 oz. of protein Pee ; 
week. Their actual diet, as shown in their budget, gives them 
60;090 calories and 25 oz. of protein Sore, pea: Bh: et ; 
-cent:—protein deficiency 18 per cent.). 
The weekly budget of the second family. shoes an. even. ereaice’ 
deficiency. Their food gave them 63,000 calories, and 16 oz. of 
protein; to reach the standard diet they needed an. additional - 
23,090 calories and 21 more ounces. of protein.. The cabinet- 
‘maker’s family (Budget 3) is living on a diet which has a calorie | 
eficiency of Io per cent., though the supply of protein is — 
‘sufficient. ‘The shoe-maker’s family (Budget 4) requires 98,000 


a 
it maintains a high protein content. The fifth budget shows a 
calorie deficiency of 21 per cent. Its protein content, | however, — 
is only 8 per cent. below the minimum required. It is difficult — 
to measure the amount of vitamins obtained in any of the diets. 
But as the budgets show that very little fruit and vegetables were 
bought, and no fresh salads, > it is likely that there was a ‘Senco 
‘on that count too. rag 
- Judging the budgets from.a nutritive amined: they all appear <= 
to show a certain amount of deficiency. Certainly they are below — 
the standard as regards their calorie content, and most of them > 
require more protein. But by far the most serious deficiency is 
shown in the supply of milk. It is very probable, since none of 
the children are having extra milk at school, that they are not 
getting enough nourishment at an age when ‘they. most need it. 
These budgets do not pretend to be ideal. They are just the _ 
actual record of an ordinary week’s expenditure. Criticism may — 
be levelled at them; dieticians may point out that a more _ 
nutritious diet could be obtained for the same amount of money — 
—lentils should be substituted for eggs, oakcake for white bread. 
In criticising, however, it must be remembered that the women _ 
who planned these budgets have no scientific training, they know 
little about food values, and often they have old-fashioned cook- — 
ing apparatus. They have to buy the kind of food their families —_ 
will eat, and their stoves will cook. It is not an easy task. These 
budgets show how some women are ae up to ea problem of 
budgeting on the ‘dole’. | ae A 


‘search for another job, I diligently set out to test rae truth of the 
old saying, “The pen is mightier than the sword’. 

The rent of the nicely-furnished room in a better-class dis- 
‘trict of Glasgow which I occupied at the time was 10s. 
weekly. A bag of coal every fortnight cost me 1s. 6d. My reduced — 
laundry bill was 1s. per week. The dole ‘paid to a single man at — 
‘that time was 17s. weekly. So, after deducting rent, coal and 


Stationery, and typed copies of my references, I closely studied 
the vacancies advertised in the Glasgow and also London news- 
papers. I devoted much time and careful thought to the 
wording and writing of these letters of application, which ie i 
‘posted at the average rate of two a week. In a few cases, my > a 

pictures st me another 2s. 
for a dozen of them. They really flattered me, but they failed — 


what it costs to provide these items in accordance with 
wishes. Those letters of application for work—what loving 


are made to turn them out so that t they Will please 


. + 


ha : ate i 


_ the most exacting employer! And the shoals that are never read 
_ Never opened even—just dumped into-a furnace! - 
-___ So the cold wet'months of a Glasgow winter passed as I reso- 
_ tlutely pegged away at my work-seeking campaign. My feet 
_ became weary, my boots worn and leaky; my meals, which were 
_ fewand farbetween, consisted mostly of tea, bread and margarine. 
_ YetI plodded doggedly on, buoyed up with the hope that sooner 
___ or later my perseverance would be rewarded. I used to listen 
“eagerly every morning for the postman’s knock—anxious for 
__ some reply to my numerous applications. In only two instances 
-did I receive an acknowledgment—tetters of .rejection. One 
_ particularly bleak; miserable day, feeling the intense need of a 
-_ Se square meal, I decided to smother my pride and pawn my 
eo suit. Only those. people who have visited a pawnshop for 
_ the first time can realise how I felt as I hesitated at the foot of the 
well-worn stairway leading to the place. But my appetite was 
insistent, and with the money obtained in this way I enjoyed 
a few satisfying meals. Other articles were pawned, including 
my watch, until there came the day when I had nothing left to 
pawn—so I sold the pawn-tickets. Thus vanished all my few 
worldly possessions, and, still without work, I was at my wits’ 
end. A terrible feeling of despair gripped me. I felt as if I were 
3 being tortured to death in the most refined, most cruel way 
possible. My overcoat was shabby and threadbare; my suit not 
much better, and my overworked boots almost like sponges, 
___ sucking in water at every step on rainy days. No one would have 
recognised me as the sprightly individual who a little over seven 


months previously had signed on at the Labour Exchange. 
Now I knew what that sad half-pitying smile meant. 

Is it any wonder that my health broke down? I awoke one 

; Saturday morning with the definite feeling that I was unwell. I 

hardly know yet how I managed to dress and drag myself along 

to my panel doctor. The good man told me what I already 

4 guessed, that I was very much run down, anemic in fact. And 

; he advised me to change my diet and take chicken soup, fresh 
_ eggs and milk puddings—oh, and a small bottle of stout daily. 

; The irony of it! I crawled back to my lodgings, buying a pint of 
milk on the way. This I heated and drank after getting into bed. 

| Until the following Wednesday, I doctored myself with hot 

__ milk, spending my few shillings on this restorative. As I dressed 
myself on Wednesday forenoon, an awful feeling of collapse 
came over me, but outside the fresh air revived me somewhat. 
Standing in the signing-on queue was an ordeal, though, and I 

was glad to get out in the open again. On my way home, I was 

hailed by a business friend who happened to be passing in his 

small car at the time. He was shocked at my appearance (he 

hadn’t seen me for months), and drove me to his home, where 

he and his wife gave me some brandy, and then persuaded me 

to have lunch. A car run to Garelochead followed. It was a cold, 

| clear spring day. We halted for a while on the hillside over- 

looking the loch to admire the surrounding landscape. Much of 

my acute despair, my bodily weakness, seemed to leave me on 
; that never-to-be-forgotten day. The kindness of my friend was 
so unexpected that it forced me to think that. God, after all, 
wasn’t so far away. My faith renewed, I returned to the city, 

r filled with new courage, and a fresh determination to win 
through. So I shed my pride, or rather, what remained of it, and 

took share of a room in a working-class locality where existence 
upon the dole is not an uncommon experience. I learned how to 
‘wash and iron my clothes, to repair them and mend my boots, 

and, more important still, learned how to secure the utmost value 

out of every penny spent. 

That horrible bogey of unemployment—keeping up appear- 
ances’—frightens me no longer. One can enter cheap clothing 
clubs, or -better still, visit second-hand ‘clothing shops. A 
bargain last summer was a cast-off tailor-made suit at 9s.: 
not the latest fashion, but quite serviceable. A good pair of shoes 
cost me 2s: Cigarette coupons have also helped to solve this 
problem. They can be bought cheaply, and one can obtain a 
pair of splendid boots for only 5s. 1d. A lucky flutter on horses 

- called a ‘tanner double’ brought me wealth to the tune of three 
pounds odd. This ‘ill-gotten money’ not only enabled me to buy 
boots, socks, shirts and underclothing, all of which I needed 
badly, but also provided me with a trip to the seaside for a day. 

___ How I enjoyed that outing! ~~ 

__ Ministers all over the country deplore the great craze for 

‘gambling which has sprung up within recent years. What is the 

chief cause? The natural desire of decent men and women to 

‘obtain for themselves and their children those absolute neces- 

___.. Sities of life, such as boots, warm clothing, proper food, which 

_ the wage formerly provided, but the dole denies. My bachelor 

‘heart aches for the unfortunate married couples who have little 

ones to keép out of the dole money. Life for them must be a 

‘veritable hell upon earth! I am very fond of good music—not 

‘jazz—and greatly appreciated the free concerts given in the Art 

_ ‘Galleries here last winter. I-never visit music-halls or. cinemas 

‘now. I still pay an occasional visit to the Cathedral. But I always 

_ come away now feeling that ministers are still living in a pre-War 
world of their own making. They either will not or dare not step 

it into the real, terribly real post-War world where the battle 
fe is being fought in grim earnest by thousands of poor 
table men and women. s [ 


\ °THE LISTENER 


= 


My reading is Ss to newspapers and books loaned from 
our district library. I’ prefer books on travel and ‘real life’ adven- 
tures now. Fiction has lost its appeal. An unemployed man, in 
the opinion of many landladies, is a nuisance. Other smug critics 


_ Say you are not looking for work. You are an eyesore, with your 


mended boots, your second-hand, ill-fitting clothing, your thin, 
hungry white face, your prematurely greying hair. I am neither 
asmoker nor a man fond of drink, but I do realise that the dole- 
drawer who indulges in these ‘luxuries’ must forgo something 
in the food line. : 

The following weekly housekeeping budget is a winter one. 


When haircutting or anything else is necessary, some of the © 


following items are deleted, of course. 
c s. d. 


Roant Shoes uel. a Sa 6G) wk ib. Bacon) >. 4 
Coal Pir 2 Ls ca ke oF 6Eggs .. ma ate Pe ? 
2 Loaves Bread ie ae 5 1 lb. Jam . . 3+ 
41b. Tea % 4 i. sx~Gheese .. na ae 4h 
X55. Stigar 4. re oa 2 atches, Stamps and Paper .. ot 
3 Butter «.. oa wa 5} Soap and Powder me ve 24 
» Cocoa... oe a 2} les ri A ‘s mz 
$ pt. Milk daily or H ro} Oatmeal. . 7, Ac Ar ~24 
+ Stone Potatoes is ae 2} Fish ate A A are 43 
Assorted Vegetables for Soup.. 2 
14 lb. Mutton (boiling) we 6 Total Ps es Tears 
Beef nie or aia 8 


We regret that owing to a misprint the weekly income of the unemployed London 
engineer, the photograph of whose family we published on page 421 of our last 
Issue, was given as 79s. It should have read 69s. 


The Great Fire of Smyrna 


(Continued from page 444) 

Admiral Brock ordered two picket-boats, each with a search- 
ligt, to steam along the ends of the quay and look for any 
signs of such action. They came back with the report that, so 
far as they could see, the Turkish soldiers were trying to get 
th> people to leave the sea-front for the open country, but that 
tae refugees refused to move. They feared the dangers that 
might await them in the darkness beyond. It was terrible to 
hear the frantic and continuous screaming that came from the 
c:owds on shore, and could be heard plainly from a mile away. 
Several men on the quay jumped into the sea and swam out 
to the Iron Duke, where their heads appeared alongside as black 
dots on the scarlet-gleaming water, calling hoarsely for help. 
Those who reached us were taken on board, but I heard later of 
others, and even women, who tried to reach the ships and sank 
half-way. The British Admiral’s position was a difficult one. He 
had received instructions to avoid getting involved in the sit ua- 
tion at Smyrna. Moreover, the Turks had exacted a promise 
that only British subjects would be allowed on board his ships. 
Was that pledge now overruled by this catastrophe? On deck I 
heard the seamen murmuring, “Why don’t we go in and save 
some of the poor blighters?’ 

Soon after midnight the fire seemed to be reaching the quay. 
Officers with field glasses reported they could see people burn- 
ing there. These, as it appeared later, were probably abandoned 
bundles of clothing set on fire by sparks, but the news decided 
the Admiral that his promise to Mustapha Kemal must be 
abandoned. “Call away all boats. A guard with rifles and bayonets 
in each. The boats to go in and save as many as they can’, was 
the order. Picket-boats, towing cutters and whalers, were soon 


. nearing the quay. As they did so the masses of refugees fought 


furiously to reach them. Many fell in the sea and were pulled 
on board by the bluejackets. ‘Women and children only’, 
shouted the officers, laying about them at the frantic men, who 
were trying to rush the boats. It was like holding back an ava= 
lanche. Loaded to overflowing, the boats backed out, and 
brought their moaning cargoes of humanity on board. By 3 a.m. 
two thousand Greek and Armenian refugees were huddled on 
the deck of the Iron Duke. Canvas shelters were rigged up for 
them. Bluejackets moved about distributing water and food. 
Women wailed for their lost children. The shrill cry of newborn 
babies was to be heard. The doctors were busy bandaging burns. 
Neat as a steam-yacht an hour before, the Jron Duke looked like 
a disorderly casual ward. 

Dawn came at last, revealing Smyrna as one vast black smok- 
ing ruin before our eyes. The buildings along the front were 
still intact, but a change of wind soon roused the smouldering 
embers behind them, and one after another they began to burn 
fiercely. Turkish cavalry patrols could be seen riding along the 
quay apparently moving the refugees, who still congregated 
thére in dense masses, out of the town. In twenty-four hours the 
richest city of Asia Minor had ceased to exist, and the Turkish 
Army camped around it saw the prize whose recovery had been 
the main incentive of their victory reduced to cinders. As the 
Tron Duke steamed out of the Gulf of Smyrna everyone on 
board was already discussing the question that was to occupy 
the Governments of Europe and the High and Appeal Courts 


of Great Britain for many months, ‘Who started the fire?’ No 


one has ever found a conclusive answer, but perhaps the best 
was the one given by the American High Commissioner in Con- 
stantinople, Admiral Bristol, who, when asked for his opinion, 
replied, ‘Who started the San Francisco earthquake?’ 


oe in 1 Postage Stamps 


_ By HARRY CARTER — Eni 2 a 
This Autumn the Post Office will invite tenders for the contract to print stamps. lin may: he that another pe pd be 3 


found more advantageous than the one now used, in which case the design will be slightly modified 


HERE is a sad discrepancy between the care and 

affection lavished on stamps by their collectors and 

the degree of professional pride evidenced by their 

design. It has not always been so. ee first a 

satay is a. masterpiece of design- j 

inextricably - mixed - with- execution _ 
ait by professional engravers, Mr. Wyon 
ee of the Mint, who cut the medal from 
sa which the head was copied, Mr. 
eee Heath, who copied it on the steel die 
Sues, for the stamp, and Mr. Perkins, 
at. banknote engraver, who in concert 
* with Sir Rowland Hill hatched out 
: the general plan of the stamp and 
oe’, was the inventor of the machine 
- that engraved the fine lines in.the 
background and sides. These origina- 
tors held that the beauty of the work 
‘was a prime protection from forgery: 

therefore every line is firm, though deli- 

cate, and the curves are all ‘fair’, The 

amount of brain-work in the design is 

ait __-wery slight, but perfectly realised in the 

= ae finished product: there is: far too much 

‘brain-work in the design of most stamps. 

- Art does not move with the times— 

‘otherwise why should we read the Odyssey 

‘and admire the Black Penny?—but pro- 

: ‘duction, including the production of things 

* <a of applied art, does. There are technical 

grounds making i it inexpedient to the degree 

of impossibility for us to reproduce enough Black Penny stamps 


Wrong 


~ Right* 


dete? for our requirements, but there are no artistic grounds for our 
a > mot wanting to do so. Every time that a change is made we 
=i invite designers to provide a stamp at least as good as any that 
e ¥ went before, and every time they provide one at least as. bad. 
pes _ Our contemporary postage stamps remind one of Queen 
a Victoria’s defence. of the Albert Memorial: that ‘the best 


__—~——SCs artists procurable were employed on. it throughout’. 
‘Artists indeed were procured, and they were the 
“best’, but who, judging merely by the result, would 
have thought so? The designer of our penny stamp 
‘went to the trouble of making a plaster cast in relief fi 
to supplement his drawing—he cannot be accused of - fix\s 

_ being unconscientious. But why? A-stamp is a flat 

_ thing, and one would expect the design to be flat 
‘also. The explanation must be that there is 
‘a pantographic machine which makes small 
‘two-dimensional reproductions of big three- 
dimensional objects; those parts of the 
original that are in high relief appearin the — } 
finished result as ‘high lights’ and the sunk: 
parts come out in heavy lines. It is a won-. 
derful machine, and the finished products of — 
‘it are a delight to anyone who knows of the 

existence of the machine and-has any appre- 

i ciation of mechanics. Those who understand 

‘the processes involved in the production of 
a stamp must infallibly think that our 
‘stamps are a marvel. Those who judge » 
them ‘by the look’, that is to Say as art, 
think they are very dull: 

This difficulty seems to be a fondamental 
one in the modern technique of production of all things that 

a can be considered as possessing artistic interest. All the physi- 

ame.) < ‘cally difficult part is done by mechanicians, to whom the 

_~—~—~--—s ‘highest praise must be given, .and -the designer has things 

‘made too easy for him. By the intelligent use of machinery 

‘any object can be made from a drawing on paper. The evil 

results of this are that designers judge their work more and 

‘more by its appearance in the paper stage with less and less ~ 


Enlargements of the Black Penny and U.S. stamps reproduced 
life-size Beier, 


Stanley Gibbons and Co.: 
mission of the Postmaster-General 


.of backward countries producing their own stamps unaided, 


Instinctive artistry. 
Above—Kashmir: be 


-advantages. It is above all necessary that a 


thought, or indeed knowledge, of how it will be when carried 
out, and that surviving artists are almost all paper-artists, — 
whilst the old army of artistic workers in more stubborn — 
materials, metal, wood, clay, and so forth, have almost died — 
out. With products such as stamps — 
which cannot be fully drawn actual 
_ Size, the paper artist is at a great dis- 
advantage. . 2 
_ More stamps are unsatisfactory as as a 
a result of excessive reduction of the ~ 
design than-for any other reason. The 
modern United States issues, which, — 
however, are praised by some re- 
spectable critics, seem to the writer 
especially open to: objection under 
. this head: they only come into focus 
when magnified or. held much too 
near to the eye; and the same is true 
of many others. Only experience of — 
‘designing and making diminutive things 
can show what extraordinary tricks me- 
_ chanical reduction can play with a design, 
and how largely such work resolves itself — 
into a battle with-optical delusions. Besides — 
' loss of esthetic effect, a much-reduced — 
design leads to difficulties of technical 
execution: the hair at the back of the 
King’s head in our stamps gives rise to a_ 
good deal of ‘scrap’ and loss of time be- 
cause it is unduly fine for the printing 
process employed. Bei: 
For the purpose of this article it must be assumed that a 
‘stamps are objects of art. They can undoubtedly be so; and © 
to confirm this it is only necessary to refer to the few instances 


Right | 


Wrong 
The importance of scale 
Illustrations of stamps by ‘courtesy of Messrs. 


: reproduced by per- 


countries in which art is in the instinctive stage of develop- 
ment, where everyone is an artist, and where there issomuch 
time on people’s hands that the objects of daily use are made 
; to serve also as toys—Afghanistan or Kashmir. At 
the same time, in judging such stamps as our own — 
- one must not leave out of account the considerations _ 
of policy and the severe technical limitations that 
make of the designer partly a jig-saw puzzle expert, — 
partly a sociologist, and partly a printer’s -hack. 
One must allow for such pre-requisites.as: the size — 
and shape, the Sovereign’s head, the value in words i 
and figures, the words ‘Postage and 
Revenue’, the given colours of the Inter- 
national Convention; then the difficulties 
of reproduction with relation to the process 
used, demanding, for example, the avoid- 
ance of very fine lines or of too much solid 
colour for quick drying, more particularly 
a combination of the two; added to hee ; 
considerations of public ‘policy, such, as ~~ 
harassing the forger without defeating the 
printer, and anticipating the criticisms of 
_ connoisseurs, artists, patriots and philatelists 
(for everyone uses stamps, and most people _ 
look at them closely once or twice in a SS 
lifetime). These conditions mean that 
stamp-designing is not a task to pee, i’ 
everyone who is an artist, and that it tends — 
to become. specialised. 2 
It is no. use bewailing. the restrictions binding on stamp- of 
designs, and upon reflection it will appear that they have their — 


- 


declare itself as such, unmistakeably, at a pe helen really 
means that it should Ae aa vious and other stamps. For ~ 
this reason one must dissent from those who would tke t to see 

various designs ‘current at the same time and more a 
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“—too much brain-work and 


would have thought emi- 


. but it was asking for the 
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memorative issues for variety’s 
sake. Besides, in practice .the 


where there is a 
variety of issues, 
and it leads to 
needless work’ 
for the Post 
Office. But if 
there is to be no 
variety, it is all 
the more necessary that the ssabiphed design should be one 
of which people do not tire, that it should be dignified, sober 


~ Good modern art on stamps 


eccentricity 


- and unobtrusive. Our halfpenny stamp contains a good deal of 


what art-masters often call ‘meaningless ornament’ (though 
why ornament should mean something is not explained). 


This ornament includes some writhing dolphins which at: 


normal eye-distance resemble a heap of vegetables, and 
above them is a cartouche with an aggressively hard outline. 
In familiar use this stamp becomes very ror oene, 


The fairest test of a 
stamp-design is the fre- 
quency with which it will 
bear being looked at; and 
it is submitted that the 
oldest stamps best survive 
the test. It is true that 
during the currency of the 
Brown Penny and Blue 
Twopenny, which one 


nently satisfactory, the 
Stamp Collector’s Maga- 
Zine, in its first number, 
was unable to ‘congratulate 
the designer of our penny 
and twopenny stamps on 
the display of any taste,’ 


wrong virtue. We see now on looking back that since artist’s 
designs could be reproduced without skilled handwork stamps 
have declined. Taste there may be in the work, but love and care 
are absent. Moreover, modern artists express themselves in a 
personal way. If you ask an artist to draw the King’s head, 
some words, and some figures, the result will probably be 
interesting and tasteful, but individual and tiresome on fre- 
quent repetition; whereas if you tell the artist that the head, 
words, and figures must be entirely familiar to the average: 
man, he is apt either to retire with a scornful gesture, or tell 
you that you want bad art and to give it you. ; 
_ The earlier stamps were good because they were the 
outcome of a mature tradition maintained by 


banknote engravers. Bank of England notes 
have some delicate 


hands’, and the most 
documents 
Amusing ‘period pieces’ Sovereign inside the 
initial, suggesting the 
style of our first stamps. It would be difficult not to like 
a five-pound note whatever the design, and much of the 
charm of our aasty stamps is that they have all the air of little 
banknotes. 

‘Seals provided precedents for many Biieopel” stamps, 
particularly those of cities and small states. The characteristics . 
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choice does not lie with the buyer 


Public Record Office 


Anti-forgery art. The initial letter from Letters Patent 
of George II, and a fine stamp 


skilled tradesmen. British and Colonial’ 
stamps were an offshoot of the anti-forgery - 
art of the engrossers of legal documents and - 


drawing and lettering in. 
several good ‘mercantile | 


precious of old legal’ 
sometimes - 
had the head of the: 
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of stamps derived from seals are masses and lines of white on 
a background of solid colour: the effects are bold and clear 
ia Nees is nd such minute detail as is present in banknote 

“©°* engraver’s or artist’s stamps. (If 
anyone should doubt whether 
seal-engravér’ s work was fine. 
enough for the purpose, let him 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
A medizyval seal, and stamps in the seal tradition 


visit the collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 

Artistically the style of these stamps is admirable: the scale 

of detail is natural, there is plenty of pure colour, and the de~ 

sign is simple and bold enough to be easily seen and grasped. 

- The optical scale is natural because the actual engraving 
was. suggested, guided and approved by the eye of the 
maker, just as it is read and judged by the eye of the user 
of the stamp. 


From the excellence of these early examples it is fair to 
draw the moral that stamps are best designed by someone 
not too.sophisticated to care for letters, figures, and con- 
ventional emblems for their own sake, not as material for 
interpretation. We are now cut off from 
traditional designs dating back to the 
days of instinctive artistry; but there is a: 
hopeful tendency for designers to spend 
more time in factories and workshops, 
so that applied art is becoming more 
realist, a tendency which will probably 
bring an improvement when we have new 
stamps. 


A modest, but useful, piece of work has been performed in the 
publication of the latest. Board of Education pamphlet, giving 
An Outline of the Structure of the Educational System in Eng- 
land_and Wales*. Surprising as it may seem, there has. never 
been available up till now any handy and succinct account of 
the main features of our national educational system such as 
might be put into the hands of foreign enquirers or even used 
for publicity purposes on behalf of education in this country. 
Ignorance among parents and ratepayers of what the State, 
the local authorities, the universities and colleges, and many 
voluntary bodies and charitable foundations do for education 
is one of the causes of public apathy whenever educational 
controversies have to be settled. This small booklet ought to 
find its way into every reference library, most public offices, 
all schools and the headquarters of social movements. Its chap- 
ters deal with elementary, secondary, technical and adult 
education, the universities, the training of teachers, the school 
medical service, and special schools; statistics, finance and 
historical notes are included in short appendices. The pamph- 
let is a‘model of compression, though we hope in future 
editions room will be found for a reference, however brief, to 
the B.B.C. as one of the organisations undertaking educational 
work. It is a pity, however, that a booklet of this sort has to be 
priced as high as 9d. 
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The Listener’s Music 


INCE the first of these two articles was written, other 
public pronouncements have appeared. Dr. Agnes Savill 
(whose valuable book, Music, Health and Character*, 
readers ought to know) wrote to The Times, putting as her 
first point one that I have already referred to—the type and 
quality of the receiving set, to which she adds, as another im- 
portant factor, the size of the room. Dr. Savill admits that stringed 
instruments, whether solo- or quartet, are well transmitted, but 
says that she has never heard by wireless ‘a full orchestra, nor 
an opera, which in any way approached the music of reality’. The 
words ‘in any way’ are too sweeping, surely. On a normal set 
one may frequently hear transmissions that are seriously lacking 
in only two respects—colour and power range. Structure and 
‘lines’ are there, and, with occasional loss, the texture. On the 
question of power, Dr. Savill says that, in her experience: 

No. strong music is reproduced without unnatural boomings, 
crackles, or distortions. For many years to come it is improbable that 
loud music for many instruments can be produced with perfect 
acoustic effect in a large space. The stages of electrical devices are too 
many and too complicated to permit of perfectly natural production 
in the near future. 

Crackles are generally due to atmospheric conditions; 
boomings are matters of set-adjustment. If by ‘distortion’ Dr. 
Savill means a failure to transmit the extremes of soft and loud 
she is undoubtedly right. A few days ago I had a sudden revela- 
tion of the shortcomings of wireless in this respect. The ‘con- 
trol’ department was caught unawares by a sudden ff (I forget 
the work), the result being a terrific explosive boom. It lasted 
only a second, but it showed the wide difference between the 
composer’s ff and that which followed when the controller had 
got to work. The disparity was about 50 per cent. Now, there is 
more involved than the fortissimo itself: the suddenness of such 
changes from very soft to very loud is an important item in the 
modern composer’s stock-in-trade; in wireless transmission it 
suffers at both ends, the very soft having to be slightly strength- 
ened and the very loud reduced a good deal. Chamber music 
is immune so far as the ff is concerned; the medium being slight 
and capable of innumerable power-gradations, the ff is relative, 
though a whisper compared with the full power of an orchestra. 
I don’t know how far conductors and organists are influenced 
by broadcasting considerations when making sudden and ex- 


treme contrasts of power, but there is a potential danger that 


they may tend more and more to keep to the tonal plain and 
avoid the peaks and valleys. If this be so, modern music will 
suffer, and the public ear be misled. 

In the News-Chronicle of September 9, Sir Landon Ronald 
took up the ‘hearing and seeing’ question. He said (rightly, I 
think) that the experimental stage of wireless being practically 
over, listeners are no longer influenced by the senses of novelty 
and curiosity: and when television has also been perfected, the 
seeing of the performer on the screen will no more suffice the 
exacting subscriber than hearing by wireless does now. The public 
concert will again come into its own. Sir Landon says that 
‘reproduced music has settled down as an admittedly second 
best’, though, of course, immeasurably better than no music at 
all. Musicians generally have felt that all along. Like Sir Landon, 
however, they wondered ‘whether the public would be content 
with the second-best, and would one day forget that there 
existed a first-best’. As I showed in my last article, this is still a 
question. The crowded audiences at the ‘Proms’ do not provide 
an answer, because those concerts are of a special type. The 
box-office at the forthcoming busy symphony concert season 
will perhaps give some indication. If the Promenaders could be 
induced to show their enthusiasm in the winter as well as during 
the recent heat wave there would no longer be a question. Mr. 


Ernest Newman has put the case neatly in the Sunday Times: 


It is really astonishing to reflect, as one is sometimes driven to do 
during the winter, upon the number of sturdy young Englishmen 
and Englishwomen who would much rather stand up. in discomfort 
in -August for a fairly good concert than sit down in comfort in 
October for a much better one. } ; 

Sir Landon thinks that, owing to the educational: influence 
of broadcasting, we-shall develop into a nation of concert-goers, 
and he sums up the reasons why people go to the concert-hall, 
including among them mere fashion, and the wish to be able to 
boast of being musical. But motives of that kind are going out, 
like church attendance for appearance’s sake. I hope the most 
powerful factor is one that Sir Landon doesn’t mention: 7.¢., a 
desire to hear all the effects the composer put on paper. 

‘It is unfortunate that choral singing broadcasts less well. than 
most other types. How many soloists manage to present a 
pleasing and natural face during the act of singing? A high mote 


may or may not be good to hear: the visible part of its produc-. 


tion—the literally open countenance—is almost always bad t 
see, and it is not made better by being multiplied. _- . 
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Hearing and Seeing—IT 


A van Eyck or a della Robbia may charm us with singing 
cherubs, because the cherubs are depicted as children, and 
children can hardly be other than attractive; but is thére a pic- 
ture of singing adults that is not comic, grotesque, or a carica-. 
ture? Adults make a good appearance playing—especially in 
a string quartet—but when singing .- . 
are for belonging to, and for hearing, but not for seeing. 

Some works gain so much by coming to us mysteriously 
through the air that we almost feel they should never be sub- 
jected again to the material surroundings of a concert hall. For 
example, I recall a broadcast of ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un faune’ that 
made an unforgettable impression on me—partly, no doubt, 
because I did not hear it announced, having switched on just 
as its opening fluttering figure on the flute came stealing out of 
nowhere. Chamber music, especially that for string quartet, 
seems to gain by being broadcast, partly because the medium 
is among the most successful in transmission, but chiefly be- 
cause of the intimate nature of the music. Indeed, we may say 
that broadcasting has revealed to many the real character of 
chamber music: it is ‘the music of friends’, and (as Percy 
Grainger calls it) ‘room music’. . 

I come back to the conductor with some apposite remarks by 
Mr. Fox Strangways in The Observer of September 17: 


If the average member of an audience is asked what he wants of a 


conductor, though he may not be able to answer that, he will certainly 
say that he wants to be able to see him; and he may add that seeing 
helps him to understand the music better. . . . It is extraordinary 
how difficult some people find it to believe that music is a thing to be 
heard, that it sounds best in the dark, or failing that, when the execu- 
tant is invisible, and that in proportion as it is seen it is less attended 
to. But there is also a reason for wanting to see. Most music goes on 
too long, far beyond our span of close attention, which is about twenty 
minutes; and unless we can stop listening and merely look, for a little, 
our ears become jaded. 


He adds a strong reason for not looking at a conductor: 


The fact that he is being looked at tempts him to provide something 
worth seeing. Now his operative movements—those which secure 
prompt attack and finish, which spread a crescendo over the right 
instead of the wrong space of time, which keep a passage mezzoforte. 
and tempo giusto and yet make it throb with life—these and many’ 
others are quite undramatic. That he is doing such things at all 
cannot be seen from his actions; it can only be heard in-the result. If 


_he wishes to convince people who only, or who chiefly, look, he has 


to ‘dramatise the incident’, and this leads to pirouettings and per- 
spiration. How much better if he were behind a screen where he 
could do his gymnastic exercises in flannels and in comfort! 


I was reminded of this a few evenings ago at a cinema repre- 
sentation of an orchestra—unnamed, but obviously German— 
playing the “T'annhauser’ Overture. The picture dodged from 
one section of the orchestra to another, with the conductor as a 
kind of recurring decimal. As the Overture progressed he 
played up to the camera by ‘dramatising the incident’ more and 
more, until at the end he was flourishing both arms, tossing 
his mane, and finally butting with his head. The audience, con- 
sisting largely of young folk with a depression where the bump 
of reverence ought to be, laughed increasingly, and the film, 
excellent and interesting in its depiction of the playing, ended in 
shouts of mirth at the conducting. 3 


The conclusion of the matter is that we shall continue to go 
to the concert hall for the things that broadcasting can never 
give us—the perfection of balance, tone-colour, nuance, etc. ; 

or the stimulating experience of sharing our enjoyment with 
other enthusiasts; and. (not least) for the maintenance of our 
‘ear’ for the finer shades of music and its performance. ; 

. But we shall enjoy no less the daily broadcast opportunities 
of hearing without seeing. Sir Walford Davies, in his letter to 
The Times, said that a certain broadcast of a Beethoven Sym- 
phony had given him as much pee as any concert-hall per- 
formance of the work. Many of us will support him here. Com- 
ing to specific instances, the recent broadcast of the Fantastic 
Symphony of Berlioz gave me more pleasure than any previous 
performance of the work. 7 ae, 


Broadcasting having thus proved that the hearing of music 


is independent of seeing, and may even be better without it, we 
may some day arrive at the perfect concert hall, where the per- 
formers, after making their entry to applause, will disa 
behind a screen until their job is done. And, being no 
visible, they will find themselves dispensing with a d 
physical action that today pleases some hearers, but di 
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musical performance alike are for the ear alone, so much so that 
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more. Listeners in. general will eventually learn that music and. * ioe 


when television becomes an everyday affair, the B.B.C. may _ 


receive an overwhelming request that this latest mi 
not .be.applied:‘to broadcast concerts. . .. -.- -.- 
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HTEEN B.B.C. Symphony Concerts are to take 
lace a Wednesdays from October 18 to December 13, 


from January 31 to February 28, on March 14 and 21, 
and on April 11 and 18. Weingartner will conduct on 
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er on January 31, Ernest Ansermet on February 28, Sir Henry 
on December 6 and March 21, and Dr. Adrian Boult 
all the other dates, Features of outstanding importance are 
performances of the whole of Alban Berg’s opera ‘Wozzeck’ 
ch 14), of Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ (December 13), 
1 Oda Slobodskaya, Margaret Balfour, Parry Jones, Keith 
falkner, and the B.B.C. Chorus) and of Busoni’s concerto for 
noforte, orchestra, and male voice chorus (February 21, 
th Egon Petri as soloist). _ 

“he performance of ‘Wozzeck’, which will be awaited with 
_ particular eagerness, is the natural outcome of the sensation 
_ created by the excerpts given last year. So very few opportunities 
_ of hearing Busoni’s concerto—a big work in five movements, 
_ tremendously difficult to perform, and _ strikingly original 
_ throughout—are given that it is likely to be as novel to most 
___ listeners as Barték’s second piano concerto, to be given for the 
‘ i time in England on November 8, with the composer at 
_ the piano.. 5 ; 


The last named is the only example of Hungarian music 
on the programmes. France is represented by Berlioz’ ‘Carnaval 
main’ Overture (October 18) and ‘Symphonie Fantastique” 
ember 15) and Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ (February 28); Russia 
Rimsky-Korsakoy’s ‘Easter Festival Overture’ (November 8), 
haikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ (November 22) and Pro- 
ev’s Fifth Piano Concerto (first performance in this country, 
inuary 31, with the composer at the piano). Other noteworthy 
_ items are Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony (December 6), Smetana’s 
_ Symphonic Poems ‘From Bohemia’s Woods and Fields’ 
_ (November 22), Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony (November 29), 
__ Mahler’s Ninth (February 7) and Gabrieli’s ‘Sonata pian e forte’ 
_ for brass (February 28). - “ 

- On Wednesday, April 11, the concert will be all British, the 
_ programme consisting of Purcell’s ‘Coronation Anthem’, 

‘Delius’ Violin Concerto and Holst’s Choral Symphony (with 
Dorothy Silk, Albert Sammons, and the B.B.C. Chorus); and 
_ another eight big British works are to be given during the 
season: Elgar’s Second Symphony (October 18), ‘Enigma’ 
__- Variations (February 28), Violin Concerto (March 21, with 
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mber 15, Sir Thomas Beecham on November 22, Bruno © 


ymphony and of a 
symphony by Walton are to be given. os : 
A striking feature of the modern part of the repertory, th 


great proportion of concertos, is noticeable also in the classical — 


portion, which comprises Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
(October 18, with Joseph Hofmann), Piano Concertos in B flat 
(November 15, with Harold Samuel) and C minor (February 7, 
with Frederic Lamond) and Violin Concerto (November 1, 
with Carl Flesch); Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B flat, No. 27 
(October 25, with Gieseking), Schumann’s (December 6, with 
Myra Hess) and Brahms’ first (February 14, with Schnabel). 
The classical symphonies will be Haydn’s ‘La Reine’ (Novem- 
ber 1), Mozart’s No. 34 in C (November 22) and G minor, 
No. 40 (January 31), Beethoven’s Seventh (October 25) and 
Eighth (February 21), Schubert’s Fifth (November 29), and 
‘Unfinished’ (April 18), Mendelssohn’s Scottish (November 1), 
and Brahms’ First (April 18). Brahms’ Variations on a theme 
of Haydn will be played on November 15, Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso for String Quartets and Strings, in Schénberg’s arrange- 
ment, on November 29 (first performance), Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No, 2 on February 21, and Johann Christian Bach’s 
Sinfonia in D for double orchestra on October 25. 

The third series of B.B.C. Chamber Concerts, which take 
place on Fridays at 8.30 p.m. in the Concert Hall of Broad- 
casting House, begins on October 20. The artists announced are 
Myra Hess, Elena Gerhardt and Sala, Backhaus, Carl Flesch, 
Lamond, Lionel Tertis and Solomon, the Busch, the Kolisch, 
the Pro Arte, the Brosa, and the London String Quartets; the 
Goldberg-Hindemith-Feuermann Trio; and the Chamber 
Music Players. Ma D.C. 


Points from Letters 


$5 Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
_ Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
___ their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns 


_ Wireless a Hundred Years Ago? ) 
In your issue of September 13, Mr. H. M. Cleaver quoted a 
letter written by Sir Thomas H. Browne, in October, 1836, 
_ which referred to ‘that celebrated Mr. Cross who has brought 
____ the thunder and lightning into a room in his house . . . by means 
____ of wire attached from tree to tree... .’ , 
J think the reference is to Andrew Crosse, particularly as a 
_ Dr. Buckland—probably the same one mentioned by Sir 
_ Thomas H. Browne—was chairman of the Geological Section 
_ when the British Association met at Bristol in 1836, the year the 
- quoted letter was written. Andrew Crosse addressed the 
Seeclogical Section giving the results of his experiments in 
> ~ eélectro-crystallisation. At the same meeting Professor Sedgwick 
_ spoke of Andrew Crosse’s home, Fyne Court, Broomfield, 
_ Somerset, where, he said, ‘the experimenter had electric wires 
attached to the trees of the forest and conducted through them 
_ streams f lightning, even turning them through his house with 


‘dexterity of an able charioteer’,  ——- 

\ndrew Crosse investigated the relation of climatic conditions 
electrical changes in the atmosphere. His work upon this 
_ subject must have been pursued more than a score of years 
: prior to the Bristol meeting, because results of his observations 
are given in detail in Singer’s Elements of Electricity and Electro- 
_ chemistry, published in 1814. In these investigations he used 
_ copper wire ‘attached to mast-like poles fixed at the tops of the 
 loftiest trees in his grounds’. At first this wiring extended to a 
and a quarter. Subsequently it was reduced to one-third of 
*The exploring wire was brought into the electrical room 
1e Court, and the effects produced, under certain states of 
1osphere, were little short of terrific, ‘at least as far as 
e and Prilliant light was concerned, but -harmless:and obe- 
t under the control of the practised hand’. This is a quotation 

th ceeede of a scholar; one can therefore appreciate the » 
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tustics’ fear who spoke of the investigator as ‘the thunder and 
lightning man’, and warned strangers, ‘You can’t go near his 
house at night without danger of your life; them as have been 
there have seen devils all surrounded by lightning, dancing on 
the wires that he has put round his grounds’. 

Some of Andrew Crosse’s researches were years ahead of his 
time, and probably even he did not fully appreciate their im- 
portance. A research worker recently detailed to the writer what 
he was doing and was dumbfounded when told that he was but 
repeating what Andrew Crosse had essayed with some success'a 
century ago. ; or 


Ipswich H. LLEWELLYN HEATH ~ 


Memoirs of the Unemployed 


In THE LisTHNER of September 6, you print a ‘Memoir’ from a 
man who says that he ‘had the misfortune to elongate a hole 
whilst drilling’, and got the sack—and that there were plenty of 
men waiting to take his place. Now, Sir, do you know what an 
elongated drill-hole is, and do you really believe a man would 
get the sack for letting his drill slip a bit on one side? It is in- 
credible that you should print these statements without fair 
comment. Why do you so persistently print only one side of the 
picture? When people like Mr. S. P. B. Mais write up the 
squalor of slum areas and wring one’s bowels with compassion 


_ for all these poor devils who live eight in a room and have cock- 


roaches with every. meal—when, if ever, they have a meal—does 
it ever occur to you to invite the slum landlord to give his side 
of the picture? I expect he could tell you something about:a 
‘nice little property’ on which he had invested his sayings, going 
to rack and. ruin because his tenants drink the money for the 
rent, burn the woodwork, befoul the walls and commit every 
known crime and indecency a tenant can commit towards his 
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landlord. Invite industry, too, to give you a few home-truths. 
Ask employers to tell you about ‘bad time’, lazy workmen, men 
who will ruin a good machine because they are too indifferent-to 
their employer’s welfare to oil it from time to time. No, Sir, 
industry may be a fierce proposition at present, but we haven’t 
yet got to the stage where our workmen are so disciplined that 
an elongated drill-hole is sufficient to lose them their. jobs. 
There’s a’contributory cause when things look so simple as 
that; and it’s up to you to invite industry to tell you the other 
side, so that. your readers may learn something of the patience 
and kindness and generosity and affection with which nearly 
every employer treats his workpeople. 

Petit-Quevilly JoHN REID 
The Memoirs of the Unemployed in THE LISTENER are simply 
heart-breaking. The hopelessness in these records must be 
reflected in the hearts of those who read them and cannot help. 
Their patience and resignation is unbelievable. And with co- 
ordination and co-operation so much could be achieved! 

The ‘Skilled Letterpress Printer’ touches on a point which I 
am surprised has not been mentioned before by any of the other 
writers—how the employment of women in offices, as clerks 
and typists, keeps men out of work, while women, to earn a 
living, do uncongenial work instead of qualifying for their 
presumable future by going into domestic situations. I know by 
personal experience, how by thousands the demand exceeds the 
supply; for small households there is no supply whatever of 
decent domestic help, and the very fact of this makes sure for 
applicants the obtaining of good wages, good food, and good 
outings. 

Their status in their own eyes could well be raised. by an 
efficient school for domestic service, like those on the Contin- 
ent, where ladies qualify for marriage, and maids for service, 
by the same domestic tuition. The intending mistresses send 
their maids very often, and the result is a diploma, which they 
can be proud of and which definitely gives them dignity and 
assures them good wages. Could not such schools be. started 
and subsidised by the L.C.C.? I feel sure they would be very 
successful and soon be paying for themselves. And think of all 
the unemployed that would replace the women in their offices! 


Albury G. A. Burt 


Stunt Economics 


Perhaps Mr. G. W. Sladden somewhat misunderstands the 
attitude of Major Douglas’ supporters, though, so pontifical is 
his manner, one hardly ventures to say that he misunderstands 
anything. But why does he declare that we expect Professors of 
Economics to explain satisfactorily a situation which he describes 
as baffling? We have ceased to expect Professors of Economics to 
explain anything ‘satisfactorily’. As a matter of fact we are’ not 
impressed by the profundity of economists: what we are im- 
pressed by is the fact that millions are very nearly starving while 
stacks of food are being destroyed, and that the only thing 
economists can say is ‘Ah! such a state of things must be, To 
win a Bankers’ victory’. 

And might I suggest to Mr. Sladden that what the admirable 
Sir Dudley North said in 1691 has nothing to do with the case? 
(At all events, whether the Douglas scheme is new or not is not 
the point, but whether it is right.) The position, and neither the 
professional economists nor Mr. Sladden seem to realise this, is 
that we are faced with a completely new state of affairs in which 
the economics of scarcity simply will not work: the power 
machine and the fixation of nitrogen have produced an age of 
plenty, and until the economists can adjust their ideas to this 
new state of things, any economic conference will be as lament- 
able a farce as that which caused the gods to laugh so heartily 
in this year of economic wisdom, 1933. 


Harleston BoNnAMy DosBrREE 


Mr. Sladden’s defence of the economists is in one way impreg- 
nable, for THE LISTENER Obviously cannot afford space for a 
thoroughgoing criticism even of one of them. How much less, 
then, for the class, which is so numerous and so little agreed? 
To see that economics and economic ‘truths’ are not the same in 
one country as in another, or in one year as another, or.in one 
university or even college as another, it is sufficient to read 
Spann’s Types of Economic Theory or study for a few months the 
letters in The Times. I should be glad to see a second-year 
student criticise Major Douglas. I have read, amongst others, 
the criticisms of Professors Robbins, Copland, Jones and Rob- 
ertson, of Messrs. Hobson, Hawtrey, Durbin, and (I fancy) 
Dobb. The sad thing about them, apart from their failure to 
turn me from what the Cambridge economists agreed about 
I921I to be ‘madness’, is that their grounds of refutation are 
mutually destructive. If the work was done in 1691, it is a pity 
they do it again, but perhaps some knowledge of the three hun- 
dred odd theories of the Trade Cycle have raised some doubts in 
oe of the twentieth-century adequacy of Sir: Dudley 
0 4 7% Se . 7 > ' ,at * 
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Sculpture in Wood ~ e 
The carved cravat attributed to Grinling Gibbons at Chatsworth 


is not the one to which Mr. Alec Miller refers as being repro- 


duced in Country Life of October 4, 1913. That cravat isnowin 


the Victoria and Albert Museum, having been presented by the 
Hon. Mrs. Basil Ionides in 1928. I traced its history and pub- 
lished the illustration of it again in Country Life, page 795, om 
June 1, 1929. As to Horace Walpole’s ownership, there is no 
doubt of that at all, and its association with him ‘is particularly 


interesting. The cravat was given to Walpole by Grosvenor 
Bedford, and hung upon the wall in the ‘Tribune’ at Strawberry’ 


Hill. On May 11, 1769, Walpole writes to George Montague 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


that on the previous Tuesday Strawberry was in ‘great glory’, for 
he was giving a festino or grand reception. He entertained four- 
and-twenty guests, including some distinguished foreigners. 
‘They arrived at two. At the gates of the porch I received them, 
dressed in the cravat of Gibbons’ carving, and a pair of gloves 
embroidered up to the elbows that had belonged to James the 
First. The French servants stared, and firmly believed this was 
the dress of English country gentlemen’. 

This carving was Lot 99 on the fifteenth day of the Strawberry 
Hill sale in 1842, when it was bought by Miss Burdett-Coutts 
(later the Baroness) for nine guineas. It remained at No 1 Strat- 
ton Street until her death, when the late Sir Hercules Read 
acquired it. Mrs. Ionides purchased the cravat and gave it to the 
Museum, which ‘also possesses (in the Murray Collection) a 
kingwood cabinet with ivory statuettes designed by Walpole in 
1743. 

‘There are other cravats at Hackwood, Petworth, Cullen and 
Chatsworth, but I think in each case they form part of a decor- 
ative composition, whereas the Museum example is an entity— 
a tour de force, solely intended to demonstrate how far Gibbons 
could go in the imitation of Venetian point lace. This cravat, the 
celebrated ‘Stoning of St. Stephen’ and some fragments of 
decoration from Cassiobury are all that the Museum possesses of 


‘the stupendous and beyond all description the incomparable __ 


carving of our Gibbons’. Incidentally, I may remark that the 
names are known of a very considerable number of contempor-— 
ary carvers who were responsible for decorative woodwork in 
Gibbons’ manner in the City churches and the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. x: 
Highgate ee RALPH EDWARDS — 

Mr. Crallan’s work; both as craftsman and writer, is well known, 
but that hardly explains the note of exasperation in his letter, 


which is a little needless. I also have been carving for Btile oi 
a" 
ct . $ 


years,‘ and was not writing carelessly about ‘non-segm 


tools. He will find them among most ‘ecclesiastical or trade 
}. 


wood-carver’s tools, and he ‘can see them and buy them if h 


wishes at Tiranti’s, Maple Street, London, where he probab! 7 


fe) 


his own tools. They 2 ee quite unaccountably, known as 
oni’s and Backaroni 
is quite true that the escrwtion of Grinling Gibbons’ work 


yas printed wrongly—but I did not see the illustrations till the ~ 


© appeared and, unlike Mr. Crallan, did not think it worth 
ile protesting. It is surely easy to turn the paper sideways! 

_ Chipping Campden ALEC” MILLER 
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. Read Replies 


wo letters in your issue of last Foe seem to call for brief 


exact use of words is not the same as a literal use, and I had no 
intention of recommending the latter. When I described Frith’s 


4 as ‘drab and Dickensian’, I was thinking of its spirit, 
ot its eolour. ‘The spirit of Frith was, I think, ‘ofa dull light-- 


re or yellowish: brown shade’, and personally. I do not 
_ of Manet and Pater, I see that we differ about Pater. 


" position in the discussion.of the relation of religion to art; and I 
am willing to concede that, other things being equal, an artist 


4s theory to agree with Mr. Salter’s via media, we might shake 
han over it. But will he? 
evempread: HERBERT READ 


fm Ne 


Mire’ s ‘Femme Assise’ 


| When: . saw the reproduction of the ‘Femme Assise’ and read of 
its being ‘delightful’; I examined it-very carefully, ‘sideways, 
~ upside down, close to, far off and with the accepted ‘half shut 
eye? gaze. In vain I sought for a head, torso, limbs, even a toe. I 
_ Studied ‘this “delightful’ work of art “for a considerable time; I 
ed up all those seated women I had ever seen, clothed and 
eat and in all possible attitudes. Then I tried to bear with 
"the futurist school and again studied it, trying to formulate some 
~ semblance; however- fantastic, of 2 a -human form. T failed utterly 
_ and am baffed .. ‘egies 

‘It cannot be said that I am devoid of artistic taste-or imagina- 


tion. I -have visited most of the European ear ae and even’ 


amongst the modernists found things to a 
“Soon after ‘Rima’ was unveiled in Hyde Park, 7 went to see it. 
_ Close“at hand was a crowd, in its centre Mr. Epstein; I edged 
at his masterpiece; “hat is a work of art; it is casting pearls 
before swine to offer it to the likes of you’: And so with ‘Femme 
Assise’, we’ poor untutored swine have had-another pearl thrown 
at- uss iti is'‘indeed a shame that such:a wonderful and ‘delightful’ 
chef d "euvre. should: be violated-by the gaze of those ‘fools like 
_ me who in-a ‘tree see-a treé and cannot conjure up a’ golden 
_ temple from an empty Soap-box. I trust the poor seated woman 
is not confused in blushes at being so misunderstood. 
Putney WR. F. AVERY 


4 Defining ‘Beauty’ 


ber 13, that the cricketer often talks of a beautiful stroke. In 
the same way, it has been observed, the naive tourist sees beauty 
in a crumbling ruin, the philosopher finds it in abstract notions, 
and the lover wherever he looks. It can hardly need more ex- 
_ amples to induce a doubt as to the ‘perfect adaptation’ of the 
_ object called beautiful ‘to all the relevant circumstances and 
conditions’. It would seem to be a more probable hypothesis 
- which represents the word ‘beautiful’ as one more example of a 
~ ‘projectile’ adjective—an adjective, that is, which ascribes a par- 
ticular inherent quality to an object in order to account for one’s 
emotional response to that object. (Thus we may use the word 
‘nice’ of a new hat—ascribing to it the quality of ‘nicéness’—to 
_ which we react with pleasure} or we may apply the term ‘ugly’— 
_ and ascribe the quality of ‘ugliness’-—to a modern picture to 
_ which our only response is a sense of frustration at our inability 
_ to recognise what is acesian ) 
_ __ It is not enough, however, to regard the beautiful simply as 
_ ‘what pleases us at sight’ (vide St. "Thomas and Eric Gill), for we 
__ do not call beautiful every pretty hat or attractive tie we see, nor, 
after the first, the successful omelettes which we, as amateur 
a cooks, may turn out. But it does seem both plausible and profit- 
te to regard the experience of beauty as a response of pleasure. 
combined with a species of wonder or admiration, combined, 
that is, with a more or less intense and more or less involuntary 
contemplation of the object, such as marks. the feeling of 
‘curiosity, but complicated to a varying extent by the emotion 
referred to ee such different titles as ‘humility’, > ‘self- 
abandonment’, ‘negative self-feeling’. 
cour between the ‘submission’ of fear and the 


_ 


ity, our: so y self-assertive age stands more in 
than this last; will not the reward. of beauty, the ‘ peinane> 
the doors of. perenne 9 Sack more.to. cultivate. it? . - 


_ us K, Gs Corrie: - 


ive | from me. I would say to Mr. Ralph Edwards that an’ 


‘spiritually much brighter. As for the comparison 


_I gladly accept Mr. Salter’s very lucid interpretation of my 


_ develops best in an age of faith: If Mr. Gill will modify his’ 


my way in to-hear him say, pointing a fingershaking with anger- 


It is true, as Mr. James points out in THE LIsTENER for Septem- - 


(It .is .imperative, of. 
icn’ of negative self-feeling or self-donation.) There i is. 
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Rock Gardening Without Rocks 


I expect that Mr. Dillistone has found by this time that a cat 
get. arcticus for ninepence or a shilling from many nursery~ 
men, and that there is a good description of it in Farrer’s The 
English Rock Garden and Mr. Bean’s Trees and Shrubs, but I 
wish that someone would tell me where to-get the free-fruiting 
form of it, which was in commerce before the War as var. 
foccundus. 

I hope that the recent return to fashion of wax fruit and arti- 
ficial flowers will not lead any of Mr. Dillistone’s customers to 
ask him to build them a grotto or tempt him to be false to the ‘new 
standards’ of the International Horticultural Exhibition of 1912; 

Croyde Jason HILi 


It seems that Polyphemus has thrown a whole rock garden at 
Ulysses! But some of us have reason to be grateful for Mr. 
Hill’s articles. Last week an unknown bloom appeared on a 
waste place here, and four well-known reference works on wild 
flowers and gardening failed to indicate it. Mallow was sus- 
pected, and the much divided stamens should have been a firm’ 
clue; but no description or illustration included anything like 
the capsule or leaves. So the drawing of Hibiscus trionum came 
pat and welcome. Moreover, all Mr. Hill’s subjects have great_ 
intrinsic interest. We hope Ulysses will get home safely! 
Norwich KENNETH R, GLADDEN 


‘Infra-Red- Photography’ 


I notice in THE LIsTENER of September 13 that you publish a 
short notice of my book Infra-Red Photography. There is one 
inaccurate statement which I feel bound to contradict. The 
reviewer states that I am in charge of the Research Laboratories 
at Ilford. This is not true. An accurate statement would be as- 
follows: ‘Dr. Rawling is a member of the Research Staff of 
Ilford, Ltd., Manufacturers of Photographic Materials’. 
ford S. O. RAWLING 


Personal Politics 


Many of your readers will be interested to know that, as a résult 
of Professor Macmurray’s wireless talks, there came into exist- 
ence a Group which is concerned to investigate the effect which 
the personal policy of individuals, in conducting their private 
lives, has on all the institutions of civilisation. The absurd para- 
doxes of the present world situation have made it abundantly 
clear that our maddening troubles are not diseases in themselves 
so much as symptoms of-an underlying malady, and that this 
malady resides in the individuals who make up the community.» 
This Group is holding meetings in London throughout the 
winter, on alternate Tuesdays, to investigate the ways in which- 
the personal policies of individuals in general are at fault.and to; 
point out a way to a more sensible, satisfying, worth-while and; 
happy life: Any readers of THE LISTENER who would -like to 
attend these meetings will be welcome without formality, and 
should communicate with BM/PERPOL, W.C.1, for particulars, 
Sydenham Hill A. CANNON 4 


Fairies and Ministers 


In his notice of Thz Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and 
Fairies, published in your last issue, your reviewer considers- 
it ‘a quaint enough happening’ that ‘a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister at the end of the seventeenth century should have sat 
down in his parish on the edge of the Highlands and composed 
in all seriousness a “natural history” of fairyland’. I should 
like to draw your reviewer’s attention to the following extract 
from the autobiography of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, 
describing life in-the Highlands at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century: ‘ 

There was. no very deep religious feeling in the Highlands up.to 
this time. The clergy were reverenced in their capacity of pastors 
without this respect extending to their persons unless fully merited 
by propriety of conduct. The established form of faith was deter- 
minately adhered to; but the ttle questions, which had so vexed” 
the Puritanic south, had not yet troubled the minds of their northern 
neighbours. Our mountains were full of fairy legends, old clan tales, 
forebodings, prophecies, and other superstitions, quite as much 
believed in as the Bible. The Shorter Catechism and the fairy stories 
were mixed up together to form the innermost faith of the High- 
lander, a much gayer and less; metaphysical character than his _ 
Saxon-tainted countryman. 

Later in the century, it is true, the kittle questions of dogma and 
theology did invade the Highlands, and the most bitter criticisms 
of the Glasgow Old Testament scholars came from the orthodox 
of Skye and Ross-shire. But not so a hundred years before Mrs. 
Grant; and to Mr, Kirk’s Highland contemporaries in the Pres- 
byterian ministry the world of faery was probably more familiar, 
and the works of Calvin less, than your reviewer might expect. 

Hyie Uae 


The attention of readers is talled to the fact that, as announced 
in previous issues of THE LISTENER, our Pictorial Photographic 
Competition is definitely closed. No further SespsnRibuity can 


_be undertaken for the return of prints submitted. 


a 
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Out of Doors 


OIL is not the simple and homogeneous substance. it 
appears, but actually a highly complex and_ elusive 
material. It consists.of particles. of rocks formed during 
the moulding of the planet, and of others which have been 
continuously built up from the fragments.of their older brethren: 
ever since there were such agents as frost and snow, heat and 
water. It contains, too, the skeletons of crustaceans and mille- 
pores of a hundred million years ago, while the remains of dead 
lants are essential to its constitution. Teeming myriads of 
living organisms collectively known as bacteria inhabit it, and 
perform indispensable work. Certain animals, notably the earth- 
worm, pay valuable tribute for protection in its substance; 
others, such as protozoa, merely use it as a stronghold from 
which they commit depredations.on more worthy inhabitants. 
Is it not a marvellous thing that such a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of dissimilar elements.should thave a definite structure? 
Yet such exists, at least in fertile soils. If a vertical section be 
examined, definitely planned, small crumb-like masses are 
seen. Each crumb presents a perfect reproduction: of the whole 
soil bulk, and consists of clay, sand, and organic matter. Sur- 
rounding each particle of each crumb, and also enveloping the 
crumbs themselves, are spaces called soil pores. These pores are 
water and air-containers. The amounts of pore air and: pore 


water are therefore inversely proportional to each other. We do: 
not know the forces governing the architecture of the crumbs,’ 


but we can place soil in such circumstances that crumb forma- 
tion is encouraged. In gardening practice it is dug toa measured 
two feet, or more if there be an impervious layer not cut through. 


What Deep Digging Really Means 


Farm-yard manure, straw, lawn-mowings, or other vegetable 
matter is mixed with the soil during its replacement, and the 
-whole is left rough in order that winter’s frost, or summer’s sun 
and rain, may flocculate the clay; that is,’ collect: its . small 


‘particles into aggregations. This is a necessary preliminary to 
the making of the crumbs, and when it has been accomplished’ 
the way is open for the preparation of the structure itself. Deep” 
‘digging and subséquent weathering are the master-words of: 
‘gardening. Without them, subsequent ‘effort is all but thrown’ 


dway. Observe the effect of deep-digging for a moment. Layers 
in the soil impenetrable to water are broken through, and drain- 
age is secured. This alone means aeration; bad drainage exerts 
its harmfulness not on account of the excess of water but by 


’ reason of the displacement of air. By preparing for a ctumb 


structure through the depth of the digging we assist in the crea- 
tion of a reserve water supply, for we have already seen that each 
crumb holds water in and around itself. We have, in fact, done 
something to help nature in making of our soil an air- and 
moisture-holding medium, an achievement of no mean order; of 
all the constituents of a soil, air and water are immeasurably the 
most important. 

But, you may say, this laborious business may be all very well 


‘for a clay soil; what of a gravel or sandy medium in which the 


drainage is already too fast? The difference between clay and 
sandy soil is one of degree rather than of kind; the latter 
type also contains clay, though the particles. of that substance 
are further apart than they are in clay soil. It is by collecting the 
scattered particles into useful aggregations that such soils are 
rendered fertile. Perhaps an allegory may make the matter 
clearer. Suppose Hyde Park to be a mass of soil, and the people 
in it particles of clay. On a fine Sunday morning it will represent 
a clay soil, in that there are so many people in it that it is difficult 
to move among them. A cold Sunday simulates a sandy soil; the 
people are few and far between. Let the orators be flocculating 
pgents. When they have produced their-aggregating effect it will 
be found possible, on a fine Sunday, to pass easily along the once 
crowded paths, and we appreciate, on a cold one, that there were 
really more people in the Park than appeared, and that collec- 
tively they are able to exertan influence impossible to them when 
apart. The supreme importance of an adequate air and water 
supply to plant roots has already been stressed. To emphasise 
its consequence further, let me remind you that without air, or 
more precisely without oxygen, roots cannot live; and that, 
independent of the plant’s need for water as water, all-the food 
elements of the soil must be in a state of solution before they can 
be absorbed by vegetable life. 
‘I have referred to soil as being an elusive material. By this I 
mean that its composition is. not constant, even for the same 
mass remaining in the same place for a moment of time. But 
besides this integral and continuous change, the structure and 
composition of all soils are under the mighty influence of 
environment. Thus, the soil on a hillside must be more leached 
by rain than it will be in the neighbouring valley. It will also 


tend to have a freer drainage, be more quickly dried out, and,- 
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Soil and the Gardener 
By Dr. FRED STOKER | 
if on the south side, be warmer than the valley soil. Again, soils - 
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in the dry eastern counties cannot suffer the constant leaching to 
which those in the moister west are prone. And who can doubt 
that the mould of the woodland is a widely different substance 
from that of the meadow, and the soil of the meadow distinct 


from that of the vegetable garden? In short, wear and tear must _ 
be greater in one place than another, and administration of the 


soil must vary in accord with its surroundings. How futile and 
misleading it is, therefore, to prescribe any form of treatment for 
a soil without full information, not only of the soil itself, but 
also of the surrounding factors which influence it! 


Damage to Soil Structure 


But although no universally applicable formule or rules can 
be stated for its management, certain guiding principles may be 
suggested. Of these none is more important than the injunction 
contained in Sir John Russell’s axiom, that the fertility of a soil 
is in relation to its physical state rather than to its content of 
plant foods. Retention of crumb structure must therefore be 
the aim of the gardener; incidentally, if this be perfect he may 
be assured that the soil is not being seriously depleted of plant 
foods, for a reason which will appear presently. Damage to soil 
structure may be the result of injury, of interference with 
drainage, or of changes in composition. ; 

Injury is constantly brought about by its being walked on or 
worked while in a wet condition. Such acts, from the gardener’s 
point of view, are the ultimate expression of aggressive ignor- 
ance, and have as dire an effect as had the trumpets of 
Joshua upon the walls of Jericho. A long succession. of beating 
rains induce a similar condition; fortunately, in this country, 
the force of rainfall usually only interferes with the surface 
tilth. Interruption of free drainage, even under good cultivation, 
may occur through consolidation of the sub-soil through long- 
continued pressure. 

Alteration of structure through changes in soil composition 
is an involved question, and in horticultural practiceit isneces= — 
sary to keep in mind.the practical bearing of the phenomena — 
which occur. Removal from the soil of soluble salts by leaching 
and plant demands will disintegrate the crumbs. Hence the 
term ‘sick soil’. These salts are restorable from the soil itself 
provided that it still possesses a lime reserve. Now as humus 
increases a soil’s holding power for salts, it follows that if the 
humus content is up to par crumb disintegration is less likely 
to occur. Further, as vegetable matter is the source of humus, 
and also.of.a certain amount of lime and salts, it is evident that 
the addition of. vegetable matter to soil in proper amount will 
tend to prevent destruction of structure. In wet areas of low 
evaporation, particularly on sloping ground, more lime is apt 
to be leached out than can be supplied by. natural processes. 
It is-then necessary to add lime, but I have the greatest hesita= 
tion in advising this course to those unfamiliar with its action. 
Though lime, like castor oil,-is an invaluable resource when 
used with discretion, its indiscriminate application leads to soil 
wastage and the conversion of good physical soil conditions 
into sticky and structureless abominations. 


How Soil Composition Changes 


Changes in the composition of a soil occur when a greater 
amount of its constituents is removed by physical means or 
plant requirements than is returned to it. The natural compen- 
sation is provided by the fall of the leaf and the formation of 
new soil by rock disintegration. A deficiency must occur sooner 
or later where annual crops: are entirely removed from: the 
ground. Where trees, shrubs, and other permanent plants are 
grown, the soil receives almost as much as it gives. But composi- 
tion may also be altered by supplying more to the soil than it 
has lost, and the sequence of such generosity may be as disas- 
trous as injudicious charity usually is. I suppose everyone is 
aware of the soggy sourness which results from the ill-timed 
application of farmyard manure or artificial fertilisers. . _ 

Damage to physical condition suggests its own remedies: they 


‘ 
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vary from a renewal of surface tilth after rain to a recourse to __ 


deep digging. From what we have seen of the intimate relation- 


ship between the physical condition of a soil and its composition, _ : 


we might state the aphorism that if the first is taken care of the 
second will take care of itself,, Materials intended to-replace loss 
should never be used unless they are required; they should be 
of known effect. Compounds known as complete 


simple and t 
plant foods carry danger in their title; casual advice to: add 


lime, soot, mysterious fertilisers, or anything else to soil merits _ 


as much attention as the cry of the cuckoo, and is as tir M 


‘a 


to listen to. Nothing will achieve the magical. sa. 


An account by the founder of the Vienna Mundaneum of 


oe. ie E live in a visual age, -in which the: obvious: next 
step is the systematic development of means of 
. Visual education. Hitherto, illustrations and other 
~ pictorial material have in the main been fashioned 
out . any. definite principles. Detail has been heaped upon 
tail: For example, a poster designed for the prevention of 
F accidents often distracts rather than concentrates the attention 
of the beholder. The number of the car in- 
- volved in the accident, the attractive costume 
of the nurse ministering to the injured, is 
ee to obtrude and so obscure the essen- 
ti : 
The following is the basic principle for all _ 
ual presentation: the first glance must show 
hat is most essential; the second glance, im- 
portant details; and the third glance may add 
“more exact details; but a fourth glance should 
ba. how nothing further. The majority of illus- 
trations and models to be found in our text 
books, museums and exhibitions do not fulfil 
‘these requirements. In the case of charts de- 
signed. to give enlightenment on social ques- 
tions, this requirement plays a particularly 
important role. When necessary, it is possible. 
_ for machinery to be photographed or diseased - 
parts of the body to be drawn as they actually 
- * aS a.natural way out of the difficulty, thus 
_ being provided, even if sometimes an inade- 
a. uate one. But social facts and interrelation- 
_ ships cannot be treated in the same way. What, 
a een is to be done? 
_. The composition of the population; changes 
in the birth and death rates, the relation.be- -- 
1 _ tween: income and crime, increase in produc- es 
tion. and-a. sharpening of the present crisis 
_—all these facts and many more need demon- 4Q9Qz 
tration, and always. -quantitatively—quantity 
f pean, quantity of production and so 
forth. By making use of the logical principle 
f employing larger or smaller quantities of 
ibols to represent larger or smaller quan- 
tities of objects, the Vienna Method of pictorial 


_ made from time to time during past centuries, 
> particularly those representing military events, 
in which the arrangement of the symbols as well as thee form 
-is an important factor, may be regarded as the precursor of this 
method. According to the Vienna Method, each. illustration 
supplements. all others produced by the same method. In adver- 
' tising, however, the principle is quite different, for posters more 
or less compete with-each other; each being designed to sup- 
_ plant all the rest. 

_. For nearly a- “decade the Social and Economic Museum at 

Binns: has been at work on the development of this: method. 

_The task of the Mundaneum* now consists in propagating it 
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- Output of Motor-vehicles in 1929 


'* * Each figure= 100,000 employees 


|. Bach car=100,000 produced motor-vehicles ~ 
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a *Ulimannstrasse 44, Vienna XIV 


his new method of visual presentation of fects and statistics 


internationally “It has already begun’ to establish branches, 


whose function is to encourage the adoption of the method in 


schools; museums, exhibitions, books and journals, and for use — 


in lantern slide demonstrations: Such branches have been estab- 
- lished in Berlin, Amsterdam, and London (care of World Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education, 16 Russell Square, W..C..1), while 


a corresponding centre has been started in New York. In the © 
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Length of Working Day in Great Britain and Germany 


“% 
Each clock represents one working hour. Grey=Great Britain. Black= Germany. The ieegth of the marking 
~ statistics. PE ovides the solution. Illustrations : _ day i is reckoned from the average number of weekly working hours divided by six 


.. Illustrations by courtesy of the Vienna Social and Economic Museum 


U.S.S.R. a large pictorial statistics institute, ‘Isostat? , has 
been founded in Moscow, and a new branch of. the Mundaneum 
is being established in-Prague in the Sozialministerium (Minis- 
try of Labour). 

The work of the Vienna Social and Economic Museum has 
also become known through a series of publications of which 
the chief are: Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft (World Social and 
Economic Life),-Technik und Menschheit (Technique and Man- 
kind), Die Bunte Welt (The Vivid World), and a bi-monthly 

periodical entitled Bildstatistik (Pictorial Statistics).."The com- 
plete method, with special reference 
to its use in ‘schools, is described in 
the book by Otto Neurath, Bild- 
statistik nach der Wiener Methode i in 
der Schule (The Vienna Method of 
'. Pictorial Statistics in the School), 
which has just been published.. 
. . A’wide field presents itself. Here 
|. is a method capable not only of 
* conveying social and other informa- 
- tion to the masses, but also of serving 
as a new means of cultural inter- 
course: between humanity as a whole. 
The pictures used are composed of 
symbols intelligible in all countries 
alike. The international dictionary of 


preparation, will serve not only social 
and educational purposes, but also 
those of everyday life. The pictures 
can everywhere remain the same, 
only the brief explanatory texts re- 
quiring adaptation. A further advan- 
tage of the-pictorial method is, that 
books and articles tend ‘to have a 
5 ee eae * strong emotional colour, so that even 
PANN -ns + E> eee after translation they are difficult to 


these symbols, which is in course of. 
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use internationally, while the pictures are inherently unemo- 
tional. The influence they exert is entirely through reason. 

The pictures prepared according to the Vienna Method are 
particularly suitable for the purpose of conveying information 
to the uneducated masses. This is especially the case with 
regard to the illiterate, for whom the difficulty until now has 
been that of replacing quickly enough the old traditional 
security by a.new security. It is far from easy to inculcate, 
along with an unfamiliar language (such as English, French, 
German, Russian or Spanish, which are the main cultural 
languages it has so far been the general aim to introduce), the 
new facts which must be described in a foreign tongue. ‘Take 
as an example the extent to which workers are handicapped by 
the foreign words in their own language. A long time is needed 
before one can get a sufficient grasp of speech and writing to 
make it possible to grasp complicated facts, whereas pictures, 
even with difficult connotations, can be much more rapidly 
assimilated. 

The Vienna Method within the framework of the Mundaneum 
activities thus becomes an important cultural factor. Just as 
printing has gradually penetrated everywhere, so will this 
method inevitably come to be internationally accepted. Rtas; 
however, obvious that this new pictorial Esperanto will only 
partly fulfil its purpose if every painter is allowed to invent new 
symbols, and if unstandardised pictorial statistics develop in all 
directions. There is also the danger that monotonous rows of 
tabulated figures may be supplanted by equally monotonous 
rows of pictures, that picture after picture will appear, not in 
planned sequence, but 
overlapping €aCh presenters 
other. All this supplies 
cogent reasons for the | 
rapid development of | - 
the international or- 
ganisation of the Mun- 
daneum. .A_ further 
reason is that the com- 
position of effective 
pictorial presentations 
in accordance with a 
unified method is far 
more difficult than at | te * 
first sight appears. A 
number of rules must 
be simultaneously ob- 
served, the pictorial 
form requiring partic- 
ular attention. The ; 
Vienna institution has | 
its own specialmethod | 
of organisation. It | 
differs from other 
museums and institu- 
tions in having a special 
department for the 
uniform presentation . cee 
of the whole of its | re. 
work, irrespective of 
the expertsfrom whom 
this has come. This. | 
department is exclu- 
sively concerned with — _. See 
the systematised trans- 
formation of scientific 
data into concrete 
images which shall be 
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as visually effective as possible. Just as the modern factory” 


has a special department for the standardisation of work methods, 
so Vienna has its own special department for pictorial trans- 
formation. A strong centralisation of the work of the Mun- 
daneum is therefore essential in the interest of uniformity of 
international effort along these lines. 

The reproduction of the pictorial charts by lino-cuts, blocks, 
printing presses, etc., follows more or less the moving belt 
principle. Pictorial statistics furnished on the moving belt 
system! An unusual combination of scientific and artistic 
activity! But it is this very combination which has made possible 
the high standard of achievement attained in the realm of visual 
education and particularly in that of pictorial statistics. 

How to read the pictures compiled according to the Vienna 
Method is quickly learned. It is only necessary first to become 
acquainted with a few simple rules, such as that one reads from 
the upper left hand to the lower right hand corner, -that the 
time factor follows the same sequence, that the symbols are 
combined in-certain standard ways and so forth. The Method 
is in fact a ‘renaissance of hieroglyphics’. 

Both economic breakdown and economic reconstruction im- 
peratively require an enlightened public opinion upon’ social 
questions. Vienna has provided a natural. ground for~ the 
development of the necessary means for this. It is here that a 
resolutely progressive community has aimed at achieving results 
in the social field which readily lend themselves to pictorial pre- 


~ few years. In the beginning, the Vienna Method was used to 
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sentation. Such activities as the provision of houses and baths, 
child welfare schemes, the care of the sick, etc., provide abun- 
dant material upon which to work, and all concentrated within a 


demonstrate the workings of modern community administra- 
tion, the intelligent co-operation of each member of the com- 
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Comparison of Fatalities in American and European Coal. Mines. 
Each cross indicates one fatality 5 


munity being recognised as essential to its success. This 
far-sighted community soon, however, came to realise that only 
by insight into general social and economic problems could the 
social activities of the community really be understood, not only 
in relation to its achievements, but also to the limitations im- 
posed upon it by the economic order and the world situation in 
general. As a result, the Museum has become in part an institu- 
tion demonstrating the work of the Vienna community, and in 
part an organisation disseminating information on social and 
economic matters of the widest possible range. From here may 
be seen the starting point of the Mundaneum. ; A 

The great task of devising an ‘international civilisation atlas’ 
delegated by the International Education Associations at Geneva, 
to Paul Otlet, of the Palais-Mondiale, Brussels, and to myself, 
has not yet been able to be undertaken. For the immediate pres- 
ent, the Mundaneum is fully occupied in the important task of - 
spreading the adoption of the Vienna Method over the widest 
possible field, and at the same time of ensuring its development 
along uniform lines. 

Workers’ education in Vienna is specially closely allied to the 
Museum. In addition to the community of Vienna, the Vienna 
Chamber of Workers has 
been among its principal pro- 
moters and supporters. In 
other countries, also, it is 
primarily the workers’ and 
adult education bodies which 
seek to avail themselves of 
the Method. Experiments in 
schools have shown favour- 
able results. For example, 
the Method has been adopted 
by Montessori schools, its 
4 well-prepared means of in- 
struction being typical of the 
Montessori method. The 
Vienna city school council has 
made an experimental school 
available in which theMethod 
has been successfully tried 
for several years. The win- 
ning over of the schools to 
| the use of the Method is one 
_ of the world tasks which the — 
Mundaneum has to accom- ~ 
_ plish. It is not a question 

of supplanting the written, 
word but rather of obtainin 
recognition of the fact that 
the visual method is primary 
to this. Whatever can be pre- 
sented pictorially ought not to 
be expressed in words. 

And so it has come about that the Mundaneum has provided 
pictorial maps, small single figures which can be combined by — 
the children themselves, and the well-known magnetic tables _ 
consisting of magnetic sheets to which the figures are magneti- _ 
cally fastened ‘and therefore easily removable from time to time. _ 
A developing basis ensures the greatest variety of-work. Ands> 
one means of instruction follows upon another; lantern-slide _ 
follows upon lantern-slide; moving pictures give us the cartoon _ 
film—Mickey Mouse helping in the task of social enlightenment! 
Everything gay, lively, interesting, timely. The task now remain; — 
for all progressive educational organisations in every country in 
the world to assist in the spread of this new method. A r 
favourable start has been made. Method and apparatus 
already in existence. It is only now a question o ~ 
their use...) » ‘4 Cite 
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WN the gusts of icy air the dry leaves scurred and rattled 
-across the pavement. Hand in hand with ’bus tickets which 
fell as thick as leaves, they prolonged hour.by hour a 
aii. dreary dance. A page of derelict newspaper led the ballet 
_ of refuse. It bowed from side to side beckoning on the scores of 
- followers that fluttered after it. 
Re: “It blew and clung at last, discarded even by the wind, 
against the Sergeart Major’s legs. He made no movement to 
_ dislodge it. This dance of rubbish was his view every. day, as he 
g huddled, sunk rather than sitting to the pavement level. To 
_ the Sergeant Major’s corner blew all straws, leaves, handbills, 
; fag ends, tobacco wrappings, rags, waste paper; anything, that 
_ was dirty, dreary, disused, here settled down to rest. 
~~ The Sergeant Major watched them. All day this litter raced 
_ before his eyes, through his eyes, through his brain; backwards 
_ and forwards, to and fro, the dusty litter of a worn-out 
_ memory. He watched the pavement where he sat all day; 
_- seldom, raising his eyes; the litter and the feet. Two hundred 
_ thousand people passed that crowded corner every day; so he 
_ saw in the paper. Four hundred thousand feet. Wasn’t that 
_ enough to mesmerise a man? — 
_ ‘I wish our beggars would try and look more cheerful’, a 
_ voice said. A man stood irresolute for a moment, felt shy, and 
then went on. 

But the Sergeant Major saw neither callousness nor sym- 
pathy. He had given up catching their remarks ages ago. He 
only watched the feet. 

__ Why should he trouble to clear a newspaper away from his 

own legs? It was the past he thought of, the sergeants’ mess, 

- sun-helmets and card games on a deck, hot to the touch, and 

then the office work at barracks in later years. He’d been a man 

once, that’s what he Kept hold of, though the world had 
b= 


- forgotten it. 
x And he thought of the future: no clear idea, but some day 
3 surely his luck would turn. He wouldn’t always have to: but 
till then, just a bob or two a day. They needed it. He’d stick 
it out. 
a “Nearby, j just beyond the range of his eyes, the taxicab drivers 
- stamped up and down the pavement. - 
‘Lovely cold day, ain’t it?’ said Charlie, ‘more busted 
ipes’. 
E More frozen radiators, more like’, said Arthur. 

‘No fear’, said Charlie, ‘you don’ t need to get a radiator 
 - froze. Why don’t you try some o” that there stuff? Pour it in 
when you get a cold snap and leave it as long as you like’. 

_ Talkin’ o’ freezin’’, the other said, ‘our Sergeant Major looks 
a bit blue. Go and talk to him, Charlie’, 

~ ‘QO, what’s the good’, said Charlie. ‘ ’E never ‘says anything’. 
‘Well, I tried last’, the other urged. ‘Go and crack him up 
Sa bit’. * 

‘0, all right’, said Charlie, and went. 

He approached. The Sergeant Major glanced at him from 

- "the knees downwards, but looked no higher,. 

_ ‘What cheer, Sergeant’, said Charlie. 

~ , No answer. No movement. 

~~ ‘Well, Sergeant, ’ow’s the picture trade today?’ 

~ Hell, and hell, and hell, why couldn’t the blasted fools leave 

him alone? What was the use of rubbing it in what he’d sunk 
_ to? After all he was facing it out, trying to do something. 

_ Charlie shifted about uneasily. Then pushing his cap back 

on his head he stood staring at the Sergeant’s pictures—his 

- stock in trade. ‘They were done in woolwork. One was called 

- *Tommy Atkins’, and showed a soldier with a blood-stained 
ha ndkerchief round his head brandishing a rifle; another ‘A 

British Camp on the Veldt’—a third ‘A Sergeant Major’. 

Charlie, like so many art critics, had not any idea what should 

be said about them. - 

~ ‘Lifelike’, he tried at last with some solemnity, ‘how you 

come to do it all in wool beats me!” 

Yes, thought the Sergeant, if I hadn’t been’ a. man, if 

sergeant John Short hadn’t had the sense and gumption to 

ep out on the flank a hundred yards from the platoon, and 

ve the whole boiling of them from a Boer ambush, he’d have 
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through his knee joint. That’s how I came to do them, if you 
want to know. Matron showed me while I was recovering from 
a wound won in the country’ s service. That’s how. If I’d ’a’ 
thought while I was sittin’ in the garden doin’ them things— 
some day—I should be . . . It took a man to do it, blast em, 
it took some guts to face it out. 

‘Look up, old son’, Charlie struggled on. ‘’Ave a look at 
what’s goin’ on. Why don’t you get up and stump about a bit? 
Get a bit warmer, I should’. 

Yes, and if life had played him square, he’d ’aye been 
ordering coves like that about, he’d ’ave smartened ’im up. 
What was it he used to say to those recruits? Come on now, 
you: you got to move smarter than that: you aren’t pregnant, I 
suppose! Somewhere in the whirling litter of his mind a smile 
hovered. The boots and legs hesitated and moved off. 

‘I can’t get nothin’ out of ’im’, said Charlie. ‘I give it up. 
What’s the good of bein’ so surly? 

“It gets me down’, said Arthur, tosee a chap so beat. What’s 
’e think of all the time? What’s ’e think of?” 

‘Plenty of ’em about ol’ man; they don’t think much, I 
reckon. They get past thinkin’. Doesn’t do any good’. 

“Yes, I know, but when you think what this chap’s been; 
Company. Sergeant Major!—and now—— How are the 
mighty fallen, eh? See what I mean? Remember the Sergeant 
in your platoon, Charlie? Look at that bloke! Gone, busted, 
beat. Makes you think a bit’. 

*°E’s not the only one’, said Charlie; ‘there’s plenty of men 
as good as ’e can’t get a job, honest or dishonest. We’re lucky, 
mate. Yet, when you come to think, we ain’t got much to go 
ravin’ mad with pleasure about. Things seems to been blowed 
up into an untidy mess; like that corner o’ the pavement there. 
That’s what it is. You go round and round, till you lose your 
puff o’ wind—and that’s where you stays—same as ’e does’. 

Charlie saw a fare approaching him and briskly began to do 
up his coat, 

*’Ere you are, sir. Heath Drive, sir? Right!’ 

He cranked up his car and rattled off. There was a back-fire: 
and then his cab was lost in the endless current of traffic. 

The sound came to the Sergeant’s ears, but not the sense. 
That was a rifle shot. Mind out, boys! keep your backsides 
down, and crack, as they got within a hundred yards of that 
old farm, a bullet through Garry’s arm, and then out of behind 
the building a single Boer on a horse riding, riding for dear life 
out and up, up the long slope towards the horizon. 

‘There he goes, get im now. Put your sights up! Three 
hundred—four hundred—put ’em up and shoot in front of ’im!’ 
Miss after miss—and he galloped on nearer and nearer the 
skyline, clapped his own sight up to six hundred, aimed at a 
mark in the skyline, and got him within ten yards of his giving 
us the go-by. What was the name they chipped ’im with after 
that? ‘Jack Short, the crack shot!’ That was it, wasn’t it? 
Again the spectre of a smile in the tattered relics of his 
memory. That was him; and he was going to stick it out! 

‘Evening, Sergeant’, another of the taxi drivers said. ‘Got 
an evening paper ’ere. Want to know the winners?” 

At last he shifted his position and looked up. ‘Yes’, he said. 

a 30 Kempton’. 

*3.30 Kempton. ’Arf a mo’. ’Ere we are then. May Blossom, 
Punchbowle, Corfu’. 

‘What’s that?’ he asked. ‘Punchbowle?’ 

‘Punchbowle’s second. No go?’ 

The Sergeant’s head dropped into his collar again. It 
seemed as if the whole world was against him. Second, why 
couldn’t it have been first? It seemed he was losing his grip 


_on everything. Surely he used to make his five bob on a horse 


quite easy. 
- ‘Look ‘ere’, said Arthur, to his fellows on the rank. ‘I got 
a couple 0” spare bob, and I’m going to take that old chap 
in for a drink. It gets me down somehow to see him sitting 
there hour after hour. Pop your nose in if I get a fare!’ 
‘Arthur straggled up to the Sergeant’s side in a careless way. 
‘Bit cold, ain’t yer?’ Did the old boy hear? 
‘I just thought of popping in to the bar there. Like a nip?” 
‘What?’ said the Sergeant, after a pause, 


a <a N dd + — 2 
perishing cold, Thought you. 1 might like a drink’ 
Can’t go till it’s dark’. 


_*O, come on: that’s all right. Your pictures; won't run | 


away? 
‘Got to stay "ere—my post’. 


a and I want to bust it’. 

ine Arthur flipped a florin in the air. 

“A hot whiskey ’ud do you good. Make a new man of you’, 

The Sergeant slowly got up. 

: ‘You make me the man I was’, he said, ‘that? s all T ask of 

2 - anybody’. - 

bar  *That’s right’, said Arthur, taking him by the < arm. “Of we 

Mee ‘toddle—leg burt?” 

awe ~~ “Don’t worry if it does’; said the Sergeant. ‘Damaged i in a 

| good cause. It’s the cold’. 

' They reached the pub and tie pushed him in. It ois 

See Ss: hot inside and crowded. The air was heavy with smoke and 

ie the murmur of voices. Now and again someone shouted. 

meget, Arthur piloted him through the crowd, and found him a seat 
+e -on the corner of a wooden bench which ran round the bar- 
room. He sat down next a woman in black. A glass of hot 
whiskey appeared: he clasped his frozen hands round it and 
sipped gratefully. Just for a few moments—needed i it so much 

—not left your post really. 

_ ‘Evening, Arthur’, said: someone. ‘Who’s your friend?’ | 

- “Sergeant Major Short’. 

The Sergeant, his eyes Bent on his glass, saw someone click 

ike, his heels and salute with a grin. 

“oh ‘Evening, Sergeant’, he said. “’Ows the troops—buttons 

nice and bright?’ 

“Troops?’ said the Sergeant. q don’t quite .... 
‘Shut up, Grimmet’, said Arthur. ‘Don’t get kiddin? "im 

“Can’t you see ’e’s down on ’is luck?’ 

‘All right, Chum’, said Grimmet, ‘Sergeant ’oo did you say?’ 
‘Sergeant Short. ” Good man, too. South Africa and—all 
that’. 

~ “OQ, South Africa! - Queen’ s Own Mounted Rifles sweepin’ 

‘o’er the Plain. You and me’s fought in a war since then’. 

’ But Grimmet went over to the Sergeant again, and took him 
another whiskey. say as 

_°Ere y’are mate’, he said. Ow? § tricks?” 

*You’ve got to stick it’, said the Sergeant, thoughtfully 

“Stick it. I’aven’t gone back on it’, 

‘No fear!’ 
pe ‘That’s what they do potas They want to stick it. If 
> I was half the man I used to be . . .’, he trailed off. Others came 
rot aS and talked to him, asked him: questions, but never seemed to 

Hat's. wait to hear what he had to say. 

aia ~ In the next half hour, plenty of people gave him drinks. He 

re _ got quite muddled with so many strangers. He found a game 
sf ‘of darts was going on. 

mee” . ‘Come on, Sergeant’, said Arthur. ‘You’ ave a throw’. 

~ Ages since he played darts in a pub. 
‘Used to be quite a dab at this’, he muttered: 
‘Come along then’, they shouted. 

_ But the heat and the whiskey had es Hii a bit swimmy, 
‘his hand felt cramped and weak. He made a tremendous effort 

beac, ‘to-concentrate, but his darts went wide. 

Bets ~ ‘Used to do it’, he explained. ; 

- Everyone laughed ‘good humouredly. 
_ ‘That’s the way, Sergeant’. ‘Only mind the SESS ; 

‘7. ves the Sergeant found himself saying excitedly. ‘Straight 
- up the ‘hill. Not one of the others could, get him. Put your 
‘blinking sights up, I said. You want to shoot in front of him. 

- But I shot myself—shot him myself, mean—six hundred I 

had ’em at through his head’. 
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- Darts, thought the Sergeant. What the hell?——T'll let em see 
I’m a man all right. You mind who you’re talking to, my son. 
‘I was a crack shot’, he said out loud to their backs. “| ack 
Shot, the crack short’. 

__ There was a chap over by the bar with a paper. 


- for tomorrow? T’ll lay an even bob with you’, he said to the 
‘barman. 


: betting? Bobs is ’ard enough to get’. 
i ‘You leave me alone’, said the Sergeant. Tn ‘quite capable 
a, of Enis abies sees ‘thank you’, 


‘O, come on! Look ’ere, I won 1 this two bob on a ’orse, see, =: 


-him pack up his pictures. 


_ ‘Didn’t know you threw darts at them Boers’, someone said. 


‘Got a horse?” said the Sergeant. ‘What about “Crogslines” 
; good. there. I knew I oughtn’t to a Sri mae 


“Come on, Sergeant’, said Arthur. “You don’ t want to go 


money. is ust ‘Doaght these, EN Snes on ‘the ey, 


Serge: », said Arthur. ‘Time 
tne so fast’, said the Sergeant. ‘Fair. danke 
haven’t stood a turn yoy What’s yours?’ he shouted to fied ps 
atlarge. eh 4 
No one answered. A a - 
‘That’s all right mate’, said Garten Vai stood your turn 
last but three. Your memory’s as good as your darts’. om 
‘Did I?’ said the Sergeant. ‘As long asI did’. 
Arthur guided him through 1 the Sele ebe Ls and then helped a 


‘So long, Sergeant, see you tomorrow’. Boe a 
_ ‘Trust me, Ill be there my lad. Got everything you ‘aes = 
What on earth made say that, thought Arthur. Thinks- 

7e’s tucking up the platoon for the night, I suppose. tia 
~ ‘Maybe your luck will turn’, said Arthur. ‘Your boy’ll get , 

‘a good job anyday now—then you can put yoo feet up and 7 

‘stay at home’. 2 a 
‘The Sergeant limped off, muttering, into the darker quiet- a si 

ened streets. Voices replaced the noise of t traffic, The fried lie, £ 

shops were getting busy. “ 

Put my feet up, thought the Sergeant. Stay at home, ‘that’ s -. 
what they think of you, is it? Think you’re no use! Got to stay _ 
at home now, have you? Not me, you can do your bit, always 

done your bit. Those young chaps think you’re done, but, oh q 

no, you can show ’ em, they wouldn’t care to, I'll bet! No, x 

Sergeant Major isn’t done with till ’e’s dead, bullet through — a 

knee and all. No use in a dead dog, granted, I grant you that, — 

when I’m dead, I’m done! But while you’re alive you got to go on 
on fighting! Stick it out, see. Bs 
Thud! The Sergeant “Major reeled across the pavement. A 
strong arm caught and held him. © Ss 
‘Sorry, mate’, said a young man. ‘Sorry, haven’ t hurt you, ia 
have I? ae 
‘Dam yer eyes’, said the Sergeant, ‘that’ s not the way. to = 
walk about, my lad’. - 

‘Gaa—ow’, growled the young man, ‘Shut yer jaw. He 

pulled himself away Bop ge ‘Silly old fool, said : was: k 

sorry, didn’t I?’ $ 
These young men want smartening up, sankey the’ Sane : 


geant. I’d show ’em. Young Sid now, why doesn’t he get a 
good job and look after his old dad? Mind you, I’ve nothing — 
against Sid, always done as‘I told him, but why can’t he do iz 
more? On. ‘half time every other week—a pound now and ti 
thirty bob then. What’s the good of that? Had his training as- 
printer, hasn’t he? But no! he’s hanging onat this place—wait- _ 
ing! Why doesn’t he do something? A few years with our lot = a 
chaps would show him. We’d have shown him! © 

__ The Sergeant Major stumbled up a couple of flights of Pe 
and was home. You would not have guessed from the room 
that they were in real straits. Ellen had the same stubbornness 

in the face of the world.as the Sergeant. There was the old — 
brass bedstead, that they’d always had, and the white crochet — : 
counterpane. And the lace curtains in the windows too. And _ 
the little table in the window with acoloured table-cloth, anda _ 
photograph of the Sergeant Major in his uniform. There — 


‘wasn’t much else left. But there was not room for much elses $n 


one or two wooden chairs and a bare table in the corner, Sid 2 
slept upstairs with a couple of other fellows. _ 
The Sergeant put his pictures down with a grunt. And thSeoale 


on the bed lay a packet of twenty cigarettes, a packet of his” - 
favourite shag, a bottle of beer and one or two more parcels. §: 


There was Sid standing up before the fireplace, smiling 
away, and there was a fire in the grate. And Ellen was smiling — He 
too. rar 
_. ‘Well’, said the Sergeant, ‘what’s happened?? _ 
~ But he had no need to ask. It Aad happened then. He was 
released at last. No more struggling and ‘Sticking to it. “Fall om 
Sergeant Major Short! __ 

- “It’s all right’, said Sid. ‘I’ve done it. Landed that little j job, 


ae 
eee 


just as I said, Dad. Four pounds a week, That’s all right is isn’t pt 


it?” 
~ ‘Well done’, , said the ‘Sergeant, 4 : P 


_ ‘Well done, Sid. You’ve done well’, ~ 
‘Look here, Dad’, said Sid. ‘Look at this’. He sp 
pound ; notes and a ten shilling note on. the kas i 
the new job all the week really. So there el 
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__ ‘Not too bad, is it?” said Sid. CS got g 
__ ‘Very good’, said the Sergeant. And he strolled about the 
room. 


‘Look here’, he ‘said suddenly, ‘tell you what, gimme the 
-ten bob note’. He picked it up. ‘Ill show-you’, he said. ‘T’ll 
make a bit more of this for you. Wait a bit, Sid, I'll be back ina 

_ minute’. : 
“Hullo! said Sid, ‘what’s the idea?’ 
_ ‘Got the very thing’, said the Sergeant Major. — 
__ You aren’t going to put it on a horse?’ 
___ “Why not?’ said the Sergeant, ‘I happen to know a bit about 
_ horses. You leave it to me, Sid, they all used to come to me for 
_ tips. It was always, “what are you doing today, Sergeant- 
~ .Major?”’, oe : 
‘Well, we don’t need to take risks now’, said Sid. 
No risk about it’. > - oe 
__ Sid looked uneasily from his father to his mother. 
‘No’, he said, ‘I don’t care to risk my money’. 
__*That’s all right, Sid’. He made for the door. . 
Z ‘Come back, Dad; look here, who earned that money? That’s 
what I mean’. 
_ ‘Why you, of course. But I’ve earned plenty for you. It’s 
our money, isn’t it?’ 
. ‘Yes, but not for horses’. 
_ ‘O, go on, just because you’ve struck it lucky. I suppose you 
‘think I’m good for nothing now’. 
= Sid looked at his mother. 
‘QO, all right, Dad’. And then as the old man went out he 
: had to shout after him, ‘Just this time—mind!’ 
__- So that was it, thought the Sergeant; thinks I don’t know 
anything now. Thinks I’m an old fool, does he? Why, I made 

a pound or so a week over this game for years, when I was 

in the army, before Sid was thought of. P’ll show Sid I can 

make a bit of money as well as he can. . 

__.. There was not much of the ten shillings left when he came 
___ back. There was that two bob he owed them already over to- 
day’s race, Then there was two bob each way on Mikado for 
tomorrow, and one or two drinks round among friends. He’d 
have been ashamed not to do that. 
: But as he came home to supper his mind was working 
furiously. What did it all mean? What happened now? He’d 
stuck it for so long—stuck to his job—kept himself at it, day 
by day. He’d played the game, so far, hadn’t he? 

He ate his supper in silence—a good bit of steak they’d got. 
moe Fhe ae two were talking and laughing, but he did not hear 
much, 

After supper Sid lit a cigarette, then staring at the fire he 
said slowly: 

‘Look here, Dad, let’s come to an understanding. I mean— 
after all, you needn’t worry any more, I’ll bring in the money 
now’. : 

_ *Yes’, said the Sergeant. ‘I’ve done my bit up tilt now’. 
__ "Yes, I know you have. You’ve ’ad a hard time. But don’t 
think about it. Don’t worry about the money now’. 
__ £Q, stow it, Sid, do you mean I’m not going to put a bob on 
fa horse now and then?’ 
* ‘Well’, said Sid, ‘What I mean is—well, after all, it 7s my 
money now, isn’t it?” 
__ The Sergeant sank in his chair a bit. That’s how he sat all 
day, staring in front of him. 

_ The crushing misery of those years swept before him. The 
truth he’d tried to escape, the despair and the shame. The 
failures he’d made, the money he’d wasted on horses. He 
~wouldn’t believe that Sergeant Short could fail in civilian life. 
_ Yet young men with health and strength, men with a trade 
and experience, couldn’t get jobs. What use was he? _ 

~ But he’d never faced up to it, he’d gone on thinking to 
himself he was still a fine man, ‘sticking to it’—‘seeing it 
ough’—kidding himself, that’s what it was. One-and-six- 
ace a day! And now! nothing for him to do at all: nothing he 


even kid himself he was doing; nothing; no job; dead dog. 
- all’, said Sid, breaking the silence pantavely, ‘it’s 
1 earning the money, lately, Dad’. 
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aie hell’, said the Sergeant, ‘think too much of your- 
Self ae "pit sta daeines 

‘All right, Dad’, said Sid with wounding calm. ‘Don’t Iet’s 
’ave words, Dad; I’ll give the money to mother instead, see! 
Goodnight!’ 3 ; 

Sid went out. The Sergeant’s face quivered.. He wou!dn’t 
meet his .wife’s eyes. a 

“O, mother!’ he said. ‘I’m an old fool’—and later—‘I did 
stick it out though? I stuck to it, didn’t I?’ 

Next day it was cold again. The taxi men stamped about 
and swore. The dust and rubbish pattered up into the corner 
and fell motionless. Sid went off to his job with a light heart. 

The Sergeant-Major was still there—sticking it out. 


One feels that there is no real justification for the publication 
of a great many of the anthologies which appear today. But 
Mr. Peter Fleming and Mr. Derek Verschoyle, the editors of 
Spectator’s Gallery (Cape, 7s. 6d.), state quite clearly in their 
foreword the reason for this gathering together in one volume 
of the best prose and verse which appeared in The Spectator 
during 1932. “The hospitality of pages’, they point out, ‘is more 
enduring than the hospitality of columns. This volume, at any 
rate, has been compiled in the belief that its contents have a 
more than ephemeral merit and deserve a longer lease of life 
than The Spectator was able to give them’. Indeed, each of the 
f_v2 sections into which the book is divided contains much that 
is of more than passing interest. E. M. Forster, Edmund 
Blunden, Sean O’Faolain and Lord David Cecil are among 
the authors whose work is contained in the first part, ‘Signs of 
the Times’—a title which seems to-cover any mild type of 
philosophy: ‘Here and There’ takes the reader with David 
Garnett to Canada, with Stella Benson to Japan or with W. B. 
Yeats across the Irish Sea: ‘Truth and Fiction’ includes an 
extravaganza by Lord Dunsany, the account of one of his 
escapes by F. Yeats-Brown, and some very pleasant nonsense 
from Stephen Leacock; among the ‘Men and Saints’ are St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Goethe and Lowes Dickinson, dealt with 
respectively by G. K. Chesterton, Richard Church and E. M. 
Forster; while the ‘Books and Writers’ dealt with include Sir 
Walter Scott (Edwin Muir), Lewis Carroll (Lord David Cecil) 
and Edgar Wallace (William Plomer). Poems are scattered 
through each section, and the whole presents what the pub- 
lishers refer to on the cover as ‘a work of well-justified rescue’, 


Report on (Crossword No. 183 


This was not a difficult crossword except in the South-East 
corner, where an unforeseen stumbling-block arose in 42 Across, 
ERGAE, owing to the third letter being blind. Many alter- 
natives were submitted, 
which in most cases were 


either too obscure, or made INjA ts (Sty fr le le iN Pa le eT | 
12 and 26 Downincorrect. [UleiclE lo! lu} 
The solution of ERRA(R)E IR | 
jis the only alternative which 
can be accepted. Other diffi- 


culties were experienced in 
15 Down, SPELUNCA, 
andin26Down,RASORES. 


Prizewinners: L, & W. C. Dale 
(Oxford); F. M. Dickson (Wishaw); 
J. R. Edwards (Wrexham); Miss M. 
H. C. Hugo (Oxford); J. R. Hunecke 
(Hull); C. M. Jenkin- Jones (Boot- 
ham); W. A. Jesper (Haxby); H. D. 
Jones (London); L. A. Jones (Ton- 
bridge); E. A. G. Junks (Dollar); 
R. C. Mather (Stonehouse); R..G, 
McCallum (Glasgow); J. Meek (Lon- 


rit Nt 
ae 
Th MAB 
don); T. W. Melluish (Herne Hill) 


G. B. Newport (Halifax); and J. H. ’Stafford (Caterham). 

Notes. ACROSS:—13. Lucr. 2.629; 27 Tert. adv. Valent. 7.9; Serv. ad. Verg. A. 
11.785; 37. Liv. 41.19.4. 

DOWN.—8 Verg. E. 8.26; ro. Cic: Att. 6.1.17; 15. Tac. A. 4.59. 
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CROSSWORD RULES 


_1. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should 
be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting Houss, Portland Place, 
London; W: 1, and should be marked ‘Crossword’ in the left hand-top corner. 2, Clues 
ere not normally given for words of two letters. There are no capricious traps, 
end legitimate alternatives are accepted. 3. Collaborators may only send in single 
joint solutions. 4. The Editor reserves the right to disqualify entries for bad 
handwriting, late arrival, and on suspicion of a breach of the preceding rule, 5. Subject 
to the above rules, the sender cf each correct solution is given a copy of the 
book prize, when one is offered. Competitors may suggest an alternative book 
of the same price when sending in their solutions, 6. In all matters connected 
with the Crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Peace or War? a | 


Peace and War. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Macmillan. 8s: 6d. 
The Science of Peace. By Lord Raglan. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


Reviewed by F. W. HIRST 


ROFESSOR FERRERO, the brilliant historian of:Rome, 

is now happily installed in a Chair. of History at the Uni- 

versity of Geneva, that city of refuge ‘where liberty of 

thought’—as he writes in his Preface—‘has found one of 
its last places of sanctuary’. Seekers after peace and a means by 
which Europe may extricate itself from chaos. are indebted to him 
for this opportune anthology of lectures which now appears in a 
good English version. Signor Ferrero begins with a vivid de- 
scription of modern. warfare and of modern ideas about war. 
Many people have been converted by the horrors of the Great 
War to the early Christian view—held by Quakers.and Con- 
scientious Objectors—that war is a crime, prohibited by the 
moral code, or by God Himself, who has forbidden man to shed 
man’s blood. At the opposite pole is the view of men like de 
Maistre, von Moltke and their modern disciples:— 

‘War is holy, divinely ordained’, said Marshal von Moltke. ‘It is 
one of the sacred laws of the world. It keeps alive all man’s noblest 
sentiments, and prevents him from sinking into the most hideous 
materialism’. There was another who could not fail to join, from the 
depths of his solitude, in this martial chorus—Nietzsche, the inspired 
old-clothes-man of philosophy, who, by tricking out in dazzling 
imagery a host of commonplaces older than Methuselah, brought 
them back into circulation as discoveries of superlative originality. 

If only every individual, or a large majority of the individual 
men from every country, would refuse to enlist or to fight, war 
would be ended; but our author does not expect any such solu- 
tion of the problem. Accordingly he recommends compromise 
founded upon ‘a moderate doctrine which belongs to the 
eighteenth century’. He draws a sharp distinction between the 
limited warfare of that century, with its mild treaties of peace, 
tolerable to the defeated party, and the unlimited warfare of a 
Fight to the Finish, aiming at the crushing of your enemy by a 
Knock-Out Blow, and if need be by wars of attrition and ex- 
‘-haustion, with demands for unconditional surrender, which 
marked the methods and strategy of Napoleon, and culminated 
in the Great War. If, argues Ferrero, the pagan world and even 
the so-called Christian powers deny that war is a crime and go on 
piling up armaments for purposes of aggression or defence, then 
‘we must choose between eighteenth century and nineteenth 
century doctrine. The eighteenth century doctrine was applied, 
hot only in the eighteenth century wars, but also in the peace 
treaties, which were negotiated instead of being imposed by the 
victors. A stalemate ended in a stalemate settlement, which 
rulers preferred to the prospect of partial or complete bank- 
ruptcy and ruin for themselves and their adversaries. If a dis- 
tinct advantage was gained by one party, the limited object for 
which the war was fought might be achieved, and in that case 
the victor would not press on for unconditional surrender, or 
seek to impose humiliating terms which could not be permanent. 


On the practice and doctrines of the eighteenth century 
Ferrero quotes interesting passages from Vattel, and shows how 
—when Napoleon had come to grief through pursuing the knock- 
out blow policy and imposing ‘Peaces’ which were really only 
armistices—the victors after Waterloo were wise enough to make 
with France a moderate treaty of peace, and refrained from 
wrenching away French territory or extorting intolerable indem- 
nities. A similar policy was followed by Prussia after the war 
with Austria, but not after the Franco-German War of 1870. 
Hinc ille lacrime! 

The modern doctrine of war aims and methods, borrowed 
from Napoleon and applied in the Great War, is carefully 
analysed. It involves not only the subordination of statesman- 
‘ship to military tactics, but the universal establishment of con- 
scription—an institution which, in conjunction with censorship, 
may reduce even democracies in wartime to dumbness and im- 

potent slavery. More, I think, should have.been said in this con- 
nection about the influence of the press on the government, and 
of the government on the press. cS 

Ferrero also makes an instructive distinction between semi- 
absolute monarchies (‘demo-monarchies’, he calls them) and 
ae monarchies. In the first, the Executive governs 

arliament; in the second, as in France and Great Britain, Par- 
liament controls the Executive. In Italy and Germany before the 
War, Parliament was more or less subordinate to the Executive 
power. 


This is why Fascism: is not yet understood at all in England and. 


France. They persist in thinking of Fascism as a reaction against the 
excesses of the parliamentary system; though that system-had never 
“existed in Italy, Until‘1914 Italy was governed by'a demo-monarchy, 

which was more closely related to pure absolute monarchy than 


-world citizenship, like national citizenship, must find expression — ni 
‘in. representative institutions. Granted. + 

- Nations is imperfect:in its constitution and ; 

_out as the first:tentative embodiment of ongings. 


the Prussian monarchy, for example. Having a solid dynastic basis 
and being directed by a very small oligarchy—a few dozen people 
in all—the executive power in no way depended on Parliament; it 
shaped the latter to its will; it had the initiative in all the main affairs 
of the State; and administered nearly all of them without a word to 
anybody, rendering nothing but a very limited account to the two 
Chambers. The King was the official head of this oligarchy, but 
Signor Giolitti was really in control, : 


After the Great War this intermediate form of government 
could not be continued and had to be transformed either into a 
democratic or into an absolutist system. Those in authority had 
not the skill, or the power, or the will, to create a constitutional 
monarchy. Consequently ‘the meagre powers of Parliament 
have been abolished, together with the first timid developments 
of political freedom that the demo-monarchy had tolerated. 
Fascism is nothing but a return to the absolute monarchy of 
1815. That the absolute powers are exercised by a minister 
instead of by the King does not in any way affect the fact. It was 
Richelieu who governed France under Louis XIII, but France 
was an absolute monarchy none the less for that’. This (see 
pages 180-181) is the best explanation I have seen of the portent 
of Fascism; and it may be applied mutatis mutandis to Hitlerism. 
The suppression of freedom of the press and of speech in both 
Germany and Italy is characteristic; though, compared with the 
Russian dictatorship, some other forms of freedom—such as the 
right of an individual to trade and to own property—remain 
intact, provided that the said individual is not obnoxious to the ~ 
Government. 

In Signor Ferrero’s judgment the question whether Central 
and Southern Europe will revert to peace and liberty by adopt- 
ing forms of government compatible with free citizenship 
depends upon the policy of Great Britain, France and the 
United States, supported by the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Their influence, he seems 
to think, might turn the scale against Bolshevism and Fascism. 

In some respects, Lord Raglan’s little book, The Science of 
Peace, is as interesting as Signor Ferrero’s. It is highly provoca- 
tive. Every reader who has reflected on. the subject and-uses a 
pencil will certainly enter many notes of interrogation on the 
margin of its pages. Like our Italian historian, Lord Raglan hates 
and fears. modern war, not only in itself, but also because it 
threatens the utter destruction of civilised life. He founds his 
hopes for the future on a belief ‘that man is naturally peaceful, 
and that hostility between nations and tribes is a purely artificial 
development’. Nationalism and .war-mindedness are the political 
and moral causes of modern militarism, and of the violence on 
which the new dictatorships are founded. Lovers of peace should 
cultivate the ideals of peace-mindedness and world citizenship 
by distinguishing wars of aggression from wars of police, by 
refraining from the abuse of foreigners,-by working for freer 
trade between nations, by resisting all forms of violence, by 


-reforming education, by abandoning: hymns in praise of war, and 
-by withholding from children bloodthirsty stories of the Old 


‘Testament. After setting forth some of the atrocities perpetrated 
by Moses, Joshua, Samuel and David, he remarks that.‘if per- _ 
formed nowadays and reported in the press they would arouse a 
storm of indignation far in excess of that aroused in the War b 
reports of German atrocities’. Yet ‘millions of children are still 
taught to regard them as ideal heroes, beloved and specially 
chosen by God, whom they cannot do better than imitate’. 
Lord Raglan’s boldness and outspokenness are refreshing; 
but his dogmas do not always carry conviction, and.some of his 
assertions—as for example in the chapters on over-population, 
on languages, and on women—are unsupported by serious argu- 
ments. His greatest error is, I think, his contempt for the League 
of Nations, which contrasts curiously with his respect for inter- 
national arbitration and the Hague Tribunal. Perhaps he has not 


_paid enough attention to the history of such institutions as the 


Amphictyonic Council, or the Holy Roman Empire, or the 

United States of America, or to the dreams and ideals of Dante, __ 
Penn, the Abbé de Saint Pierre, Kant, or Bentham? The 
federal idea is surely a tree on which the fruits of peace may _ 
some day ripen. Lord Raglan believes in world citizenship: but __ 


that the 
aspirations for universal peace and concord. It requires sympathy } R ; 


and ‘support; it deserves not abuse but intelligent and constru 
tive criticism. f Rae 
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New Survey of London Life and Labour 

Vol. V. London Industries II. King. 17s. 6d. 

__ IN THE SECOND VOLUME of the New Survey a number of the most 
_ important and typical London industries were dealt with, 
including the building, engineering, metal, furnishing and 
clothing trades. There were left to be treated in a subsequent 
volume, which now appears, a large but miscellaneous group of 
industries employing over a third of the total number of insured 
workers in London; these comprise the food, drink and tobacco 
trades, retail distribution, the chemical, printing and leather 

- industries, and some others of less importance. In the main their 
common outstanding feature is the predominance of distribution 
as compared with production. This feature of London’s econo- 
mic life has become much accentuated since Booth’s original 
Survey forty years ago: during the period 1921-1931 alone, 
whilst the personnel of the ‘productive’ industries increased 
¥I per cent., that of the ‘distributive’ industries rose by nearly 
50 per cent. Parallel with this we notice another tendency 
towards enlargement of the unit of business through amalgama-~ 
tion or absorption, There are now 14 separate undertakings in 

; London with more than 2,000 employees each, six of them 

being retail stores. Mechanisation of industry has also made 

| headway, particularly in the chemical trades, and even to some 
extent in retail distribution, through the influence of motor 

_ -transport, refrigeration; calculating machines, etc. The New 

Survey further analyses in detail the counterpart to increased 

mechanisation—that is, the increased employment of women in 

industry. As the skilled craftsman dies out, and apprenticeship 

4 vanishes, so female employment increases, until in the chemical 
trades women outnumber men by more than two to one, whilst 
even in printing the proportion of female labour has more than 

-trebled since Booth’s day. On the other hand, it is interesting to 
find that there has been a contraction of the field of casual labour 
in London, and seasonal fluctuations of employment have been 
flattened out as a result of the increased size of businesses and 
consequent variety of product. 

All the industries described in this volume have to some ex- 
tent been affected by the trade depression, and the average rate 
of unemployment has more than doubled between 1929 and 
1931. Even so, however, the rate for these ‘distributive’ trades 
was lower than that for London trades in general, their average 
for 1931 being about 9 per cent., as compared with 12 per cent. 
for the whole. As regards conditions of labour, the food and 
drink group of industries in London are pre-eminent for their 
schemes of ‘welfare work’ or ‘labour management’, whose origin 

is to be sought in the recognition of the necessity of counter- 
acting the monotony of the repetition work involved in the pro- 
cesses themselves by a development of healthy outside interests. 
Another example of marked improvement since Booth’s day is 
the amenities and provision for welfare enjoyed by shop assis~ 
tants, especially those employed in the large drapery stores. 
An annual holiday with pay is usually now given—a practice 
which is also nearly universal in the chemical and allied trades, 

_and in the printing trades. 5 

In addition to the larger industrial groups, special accounts 
are included in this volume of two smaller and unclassifiable 
trades whose organisation is peculiar to London—the laundry 
trade and water transport. 


‘Henri Gaudier-Brzeska. By Horace Brodzky 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


. This is a pleasant book to handle and to look at, but there seems 

_ +mo particular reason. why it should have been written. For it 
__. contains no new material om the life and work of Gaudier and 
__. contributes not a little to perpetuating a view of the sculptor 
Q which is largely incorrect..The author was a personal acquaint- 
ance of-Gaudier but his knowledge of him:is superficial and of 

- .- jittle use. Throughout:he creates:an atmosphere of apologetics 
_  —Gaudier was ‘a young person with all the failings of youth and 
_ - jikewise with all its hopes, conceits and cocksureness’. Of course 
_ he was and everyone knew it, so why on earth write a book which 
-. consists largely in apologising for Gaudier’s wild and comic be- 
__. haviour, his jokes (which the author rarely understands) and: his 
 extravagances? Even when Gaudier was at his most serious the 
+ . author thought he was funny: for Mr. Brodzky describes how 
__- Gaudier made his portrait bust, how she insisted on the model 
_ stripping to the waist, although only -a head and: neck were 
+ modelled. 

_ *annoy: he forgets that a sculptor must:see a whole if:he is to 
make a part.and.that the structure. of the face is connected: with 


Mr. Brodzky thought Gaudier merely: did this to . 


of the upper part of the body, Again Mr. Brodzky does ~. 
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Gaudier a most absurd injustice. ‘He was never a writer’, he 
tells us. “The letters to Sophia in which heidiscusses art are quite 
immature in judgment. .. .... Ali these writings, like Whistler’s 
nonsense, will soon be forgotten or forgiven’. Those who have 
read Gaudier’s letters will not fail to realise that his written 
statements on art are more valuable and sincere and profound 
than the writings of any modern critic. They stand for all time 
as a priceless record of a practising artist’s serious views on art; 
nor has time effaced the value of Whistler’s writings. 

Frankly this book has done Gaudier’s reputation an injustice. 
Fortunately his writings and works survive to justify him. Mere 
‘memoirs’ naively written serve no purpose at all. But the book 
will sell well in the circulating libraries. The publishers might 
see to it that the most famous of Blake’s stanzas here misquoted 
is printed correctly in any subsequent edition. 


Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution 
By R. D. Charques. Secker. 6s. 


This book is based upon the assumption that social revolution 
is inevitable and will not wait on art. Mr. Charques agrees with 
Trotsky that you cannot play with history, and asks what the 
artists are doing to provide guidance, direction and policy for 
the new order of society, about to emerge. After a survey of the 
‘bourgeois novel’, the ‘drama of social decadence’ and modernist 
poetry, he concludes that they are doing nothing. He finds in 
fact that the majority of writers show no vital recognition of 
class struggle but continue, by their individualism and super- 
zestheticism, to play out the last flickers of bourgeois society. 
Mr. Charques is, of course, aware that most of the serious 
writers of today-are revolutionary in their own field, but he 
argues that even when they repudiate ordinary bourgeois 
standards—as James Joyce did—they are still pledged to an 
esthetic which is the logical conclusion of those standards. Yet 
when you follow his argument deeper into this matter, you find 
that the one ‘standard’, that contemporary writers of the 
advance guard share in common with bourgeois society is 
‘individualism’. ‘Individualism’ is the thing that Mr. Charques 
hates, and particularly individualism at its highest pitch of 
expressiveness in art. The truth seems to be that, to the orthodox 
Marxian, the individualism of the artist, with its appeal to direct 
experience, must always be a heresy. You get the sort of situa- 
tion that the Roman Catholic Church was called to face when 
her unofficial saints began to voice their sense of direct com- 
munication. Only one course, therefore, lies open to Mr. 
Charques. He must circumvent ‘individualism’ by denying 
that the source of art lies there. ‘Literature’, he says, ‘is an 
instrument in the process of history which we vaguely call 
civilisation; it has no magically independent source of its own’. 
Possibly not a magical, but surely an independent source. Few 
can doubt that the initial impulse of art comes from the indivi- 
dual, however much its expression and symbolism may be 
conditioned by the social background. And it is for this reason 
that artists, who may be very well aware of the necessity for 
social revolution, hesitate to hail a millennium in which their own 
traditional function may cease to exist. But Mr. Charques never 
discusses this vital point. Although—like Trotsky before him— 
he is conscious of the important social function that the artist 
can perform, he does not face the problem of whether that 
function can continue to exist in a society which regards the 
artist purely as a propagandist. Nevertheless, Mr. Charques has 
done valuable service in emphasising the gap which exists today 
between ‘the artist and the world of common men’. For great 
art to flourish the individual must discover some relationship to 
the community behind him. And on this point there are no 
doubt many who will agree with Mr. Charques that ‘whether he 
will ever do so in the existing order of society is at the very least 
open to question’, © 


Elgar: His Life and Works. By Basil Maine 
Bell. 2 vols. 14s. each 


Here is. a full-length study of England’s greatest composer, 
together with a detailed and critical discussion of his complete 
output. If we complain that the treatment of both is too 
exhaustive, it is solely on the practical ground that the result 
is beyond the means of the majority of the not very large public 
that reads books about music. For Mr. Maine has contrived to 
stay the long course well and to keep the interest alive, even in 
his most discursive pages. Elgar’s life, like that of most com- 
posers, offers little material for the biographer or reader who 
demands .the obviously eventful. Lives of great soldiers, 
politicians,.or even of successful business men, may be read by 
musicians, for they tell a story in which action. plays a con- 
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siderable (if not the major) part; lives of composers, on the other 
hand, are likely to appeal to few beside musicians, because 


they alone realise fully that the real event is the creation of a- 


new work. To them, therefore, the tiniest scrap of information 
concerning the genesis of a masterpiece is welcome, Mr. Maine 
has plenty of intimate details of this kind, and they are of en- 
grossing interest. 

The lack of recognition Elgar met with is perhaps over- 
emphasised, After all, any new voice in music begins by 
uttering a challenge; a composer who finds himself meeting 
with ready acceptance may well begin to feel misgivings. 


Mr. Maine is fair to Elgar’s publishers, though he might haye' 


done even more to disabuse the lay mind of the prevalent idea 
that publishers are ipso facto inimical to genius. The reverse 
is the case, for genius has built up ali the world’s great pub- 
lishing houses. What is usually forgotten is that (1) publishing 
is a business, with shareholders demanding either dividends or 
somebody’s resignation; (2) music publishing especially is a 
ticklish affair, because its wares are not necessities in the sense 
that bread and meat are necessities, and still less are they luxuries: 
However, it is likely that Elgar is the last important composer 
who will have had to wait fora public: the wireless, and ina lesser 
but still considerable degree, the gramophone, will assuredly 
establish contact between composer and public on a scale and 
with a promptness that the old’ and necessarily leisurely 
methods could not approach. Let it be granted that Elgar 
‘arrived’ later than was his due: the fact remains that today no 
composer in the world stands higher in the esteem of his 
fellow-countrymen. There are solid reasons for this. Mr. Maine’s 
second volume deals with them—a long list of works so diverse 
in scope, mood, and style that there is something for everybody. 
It is this universality of appeal that shows Elgar to be in the great 
line. That the composer of the two symphonies and ‘Falstaff’, 
the oratorios, and the violin and ’cello concertos should write 
also the Pomp and Circumstance Marches, ‘Cockaigne’, many 
tuneful partsongs, and even ‘Salut d’Amour’, is no sign of a 
lapse in taste or standard: it is merely the manifestation of a 
faculty that has always distinguished creative genius of a high 
order. From Shakespeare: and Bach downwards, the great 
writers and composers have always catered, at least in part, 
for the plain man. The Old-Vic audience still enjoys pretty 
much the same things that set the Bankside groundlings roar- 
ing; and the dance tunes of Bach are still not only played, but 
nr hummed and whistled, like the so-called ‘vulgar’ tunes of 
gar. 


Seeds in the Wind. By William Soutar 

Grant and Murray. 3s. 6d. 
Variations on a Metaphysic Theme 

By Winifred Holmes. Unicorn Press. 5s. 
Via. By William Montgomerie. Boriswood. 5s. 


English poetry that-is accepted as ‘good’ varies from Chaucer to 
Mrs. Meynell: from art that is fresh and wholesome to what is 
practically a perversion. How has the transition from ‘Hir 
beautee to bethinken and hir youthe’, to ‘And thou the ecstasy 
of prayer!’ come about? Come about it has, whatever the explan- 
ation. Mrs. Meynell sees a lover who walks on ground as the 
ecstasy of prayer. In the other directions, too, poetry has become 
all flowers, and with disastrous results. Flowers, as Synge has 
written, must have roots among clay and worms. The Georgians 
evidently found it a disagreeable thought, for they produced 
mostly immortelles, not unlike those described on their home- 
coming by English visitors who have seen French cemeteries. In 
any case, as Synge added, it is the timber of poetry that endures 
most surely. This is why the great poetry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury begot bastard nineteenth century. No timber, no roots in 
firm clay, only gorgeous trailing flowers! Today’s dilemma, 
where in poetry as in life a craving for reform goes hand in hand 
with decadence, is the outcome. 

The trouble with nearly all poetry written now is that it does 
not make one feel anything. This is as true of the more con- 
ventional poetry as of the poetry that describes and urges the 
new. tendencies. Mr. Montgomerie and Mr. Soutar sticking to 
‘the older school, and Mrs. Holmes exploiting a new idiom, are 
alike in their lack of contact with the reader. True, there is a 
“soy pathos in some of Mr. Soutar’s poems in Scots for chil- 

en: 

O airth, ye’ve tin’d your gowden ba’ 
An’ yonder, i’ the nicht, 

It birls clene on an’ far awa’ 

Sae wee an’ siller-bricht! 


But if Mr, Montgomerie tempts one’s sympathy because he can 
write: 

Where Goethe’s love in ultimate despair 

At death, yearns in the acacia-shadowed air— 


—one quickly retreats on observing in him a rather portentous 
‘prophetic’ tone. It is not every poet who has the inner authority 


’ .for remarking that Glasgow contains a million slaves. Some of 


Mr. Montgomerie’s.short lyrics are imitative of Lawrence’s love 
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poems, but they are not more than imitations. His poems arenot — 
carelessly written, indeed they are ambitious. But they do not’ 
pierce up into passion. They do not draw meaning fromdepthof 
experience. And they do not make one feel anything. <a 
-After reading Mrs. Holmes’ poems it occurred to the present __ 
reviewer to read Hamilton of Bangour’s rendering of the ‘Braes _ 
of Yarrow’. It maybe he was prompted by an instinct to find 
reasons for his recoil from these ‘Variations’. Maybe it was acci= 
dent. But he was struck by the fact that in Hamilton he found a 
warmth akin to the warmth one looks for in life: i : 


Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him dowa, 
Oh, lay his cold head on my pillow! 

Take aff, take aff these bridal weeds, 

And crown my careful head with yellow. 


While in Mrs. Holmes’ ‘Variations’ he found an eect of ex- 
haustion and numbness: 


When beaten dark creeps out 

‘These weeks from last green hellebore 

To first bewildered snowdrop 

This hour of a people’s desolation— ; 


that is not to be accounted for by the ballad form in Hamilton 
and the ‘metaphysic’ method of Mrs. Holmes. It is more likely 
that Mrs. Holmes chose her method because she felt none too 
warm towards existence. But what is the net result? What con- | 
tribution is made to the stock of poetry by the inability or refusal 
to see the life of the individual as exciting? Concerted effort— 
exciting enough if you will! But if poetry is to rouse itself from a 
key of mourning only by a change in thought in relation to 
politics, much is to be left out: in chief, the history of the separ- 
ate soul as it struggles to attain to individuality. 


Psychology of Effective Speaking 
By Professor T. H. Pear. Kegan Paul. 6s. 


This book has two demerits; it is desultory, and it is facetious. 
But it is desultory partly because it touches an infinite variety of 
subjects within a small compass, and it is facetious partly be- 
cause it seeks at all costs to avoid an academic treatment of 
problems which have suffered from the academicians. It would 
be a pity if these characteristics deterred the reader, for it is a 
suggestive and indeed important little book, in the sense that it 
is a phenomenon, a symptom, a portent. It reflects, in other 
words, the revolutionary change in emphasis from the written 
to the spoken language which is the direct result of broadcasting, 
and of other forms of speech reproduction. It is an attempt, 
which much needs making, to discuss those changes, and to re- 
late them to our common practice in matters of speech. The 
book has therefore something to say to the psychologist, the 
teacher, the broadcaster, and the listener. In part it is a plea for 
a new study of the art and business of speaking—not merely of 
the sound of the words, but of the effective conveyance of 
meaning. The author rightly reminds us that ‘to enter a univer- 
sity in England it is more important to write Latin than to speak 
English’. He observes that the study of language is seldom a 
study of speaking, and still more seldom one of the art of ex- 
pressing particular thoughts to particular persons. He records 
the fact that many Englishmen find something shaming in good 
speaking, and consider any form of speech training unnecessary, 
if not misguided. This attitude, Professor Pear suggests, must 
inevitably be revised with the spread of democracy, since to 
make much of accent and dialect is in effect to stress social dif- 
ferences which are passing with the spread of education. 

The two most valuable contributions in the book are of par- 
ticular concern to those connected with broadcasting. The first 
is the suggestion that, since speech is to play a large part in the 
communication of thought and ideas, it deserves the kind of 
criticism that is at present given to books, music and painting. 
It needs to be judged, that is to say, from the point of view of 
verbal technique, and from the point of view of effective presen- 
tation. This opens up many new vistas. It is at present bad form, 
except for broadcasting officials, to tell anyone that he uses — 
cockney vowels, or has a cadence reminiscent of a dentist’s drill, 
or that he arranged his matter badly; it is almost like telling a 
man that he has a squint. An art of public criticism which ~ 
covered lectures, broadcast talks, after-dinner speeches, and — 
Chairmen’s remarks, might do much for suffering humanity.” 

~The other particularly valuable contribution in the book is an 
analysis of-the. difference between debate and discussion. De- 
bating, as the author truly says, is a kind of exhibitionism, a low 
form of verbal skill pathetically over-estimated by many under- 
graduates and encouraged by newspapers. People who chink tek 
adult life, whether in politics, in administration, on committees, — 
or elsewhere, can be carried on by scoring debating points, are a 
nuisance to others and an obstacle to progress. The need today _ 
is for co-operative constructive thinking, based on objective 
analysis of a problem, which requires not only a different ap- — 
proach, but a different technique. Broadcasting has a chance to ~ 
show this technique at work, to demonstrate that only the cru- __ 
dest problems ‘can. be tackled by dog-fight EE ree nd .t¢ 
encourage public appreciation of reasoned and reflective 
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is peas eeabarvassing to decide how far back one can 
when discoursing upon modern writers. Does ‘modern’ 
m an a mental attitude different from that of previous 
~generations? If so, every writer worthy of a mention has. 
‘modern’ in his own times; and if we consider as modern 
y the contemporaries, we overlook the fact that no writer. 


- 


al and spiritual surroundings of his artistic evolution. 
brilliant critic and essayist, Camillo Pellizzi, in his pon- 
e rous volume The Italian Letters of Our Century—always very 
informative although one may not agree with its judgments— 
ete to eat the modern Italian writers, goes 


we could not consider as modern such poets and writers as 
ee Pascoli and D’Annunzio, or Verga, Fogazzaro and 
Oriani. Bluntly, it may be said that the modern Italian literature 
_ began with the phenomenon that became known as Futurism. 

Futurism was a mental revolt against the false stuccos of pseudo- 
classic D’Annunzianism. Gabriel D’Annunzio had in many of 
is works reached top-notes of great lyric beauty, and was at 
times a national poet of high inspiration. The glittering tinsel, 

however, with which he bedecked all his writing, like the 
umsy elegance of a brocanteur, was often suggestive more of 
am jewellery than of poetical, gems; and his mannerism had 
sad like a sickening pose. Hence Futurism, with its crusade 
struction: down with artificial beauty, down with the silly 
ition of a mummified past, and out in the open air, towards 
ee poetry which went so far as the absurdity of incoherent 
_ words. The apostle of Futurism was F. T. Marinetti,. a writer of 
effervescent. sensitivity, whose best works remain the ‘satirical 
play ‘Roi Bombance’ and the novel Mafarka the futuriste, both 
originally written in French, in a style derived from the then 
flourishing Parnassians. ~ “~~ 


‘Futurism Liquidated 


_ Futurism ended like an iridescent bubble; deserted, by all 
but a few disciples, for more sedate schools and styles; and 
- Marinetti himself is today a member of the Italian Royal 
_ Academy, and Academies are nowhere congenial to the preach- 
_ing of advanced theories. Nevertheless, from the bombast of 
4 _ Futurism the spirit of modern Italian literature was born, even 
- if some followers have gone back to the forms and expressions 
of, traditional classicism; for instance, Giovanni Papini, whose 
_ best title will be of a courageous Samson in the Philistine temple 
of Italian letters. Papini. shocked Italy in pre-War years, 
ES _ brutally beheading the idols of the day; but he also pointed the 
_ way to the wider horizon of a ‘universal culture. His disappoint- 
“ment with Futurism caused him to write the magnificent auto- 
: biographical novel A Broken Man; and after the War there 
_ came that Story of Christ which, although we may not accept 
a: FP as the fruit of a hundred per cent. newly born faith, was the 
te work of a very great craftsman in prose. 
_ The critics usually divide literature into classes and. categories; 
and I will say at once that I will leave out from this brief survey 
_ the dramatists and, in a certain sense, also the.writers of 
= criticism and the philosophers. Yet the field will still be wide 
_ enough; for, who can say where and when a writer ceases to be 
a poet ina purely lyric sense and becomes strictly a writer of 
7 prose? And in which category shall we class a writer whose 
rorks “extend om ris to philosophical and critical essays? 


a 


“philosophical novel or the discoursive essay, as totally 
ct from the novel-writing of the romantic or the realistic 


Pz lanicity Ge New Poetry — “4 
Shall I say boldly that in Italy today ee is no new poet of 
outstanding merit? Sergio Corazzini died in 1907, not yet twenty 

ars old, of consumption; and in 1916 Guido Gozzano died 
consumption at the age of thirty-three. They left two 
er volumes of poems; but i in their verses: all the youth of © 


ly ‘Gozzano, have been much dibouesed: and with 
mhie professional; critics have dissected the 


be properly interpreted without taking into account the 


“apes shall these writers i oo peveree or essayists or _ 
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derivations and the similarities: the self-effacement of the — 
French crépusculaires, or the mannerism of the provincial poets — 
as against the artificial grandeur of the parnassian stylists; the _ 


bitter-sweet plaint of the life that might have been. Sull, 


Gozzano was the poet who expressed exquisitely all the sadness 
and emptiness and disappointment of our youth; and no other 


poet has, as yet, effaced him from our memory. ; 

The Great War left in Italy, as elsewhere, no trace in terms 
of poetry; and of the contemporaries, to use the judgment of 
Ercole Rivalta—whose criticism is as brilliant as his narrative 


Prose—poetry shows a laborious collective effort, often sub-_ 


conscious, in the endeavour to extricate the expressive form 
from the morass of a futile tradition. The best of the new poets 
died, at the age of thirty, a year ago—Giorgio Cicogna, who in 
his Songs of our Days showed gifts of the first order. There 
remains today Ugo Betti, who, however, has not yet developed 
a clear poetical personality, and of whom more may be said 
as a novelist and dramatist. 


Trashy Novels at a Discount 


Turning to prose, I feel devilishly inclined to say that our 
literary critics are happily spared the fatigue of reviewing a 
terrific number of trashy novels such as are published week 
after week in this country. Not that trashy novels are not 
written in Italy; but it is somehow arranged that they very 
seldom come to light. Our young ladies of title are not tempted 
to write novels, sensational or otherwise; and we have no bright 
young peers who suddenly bloom out as diarists or critics at 
the whim of a newspaper proprietor. The number of books 
published in the course of a year in Italy is, compared with the 
number of those reviewed weekly and daily by the London 
Press, very modest indeed. Some say it is the fault of the reading 
public (the system of circulating libraries is not yet sufficiently 
widespread); some say it is because of a traditional ‘high- 
browism’ on the part of the publishers, not to mention the 
critics. Or perhaps it is the latin temperament, with its destruc- 
tive self-criticism. I am not making an appreciative comparison; 
I am simply stating a fact: and the fact is that modern writers 
in Italy attain a very high standard. The study of contemporary 
foreign literatures is carried on to an astonishing degree (Aldous 
Huxley and D. H. Lawrence, for instance, were read and dis- 
cussed in Italy long before the average English reader took 
notice of them); and although it may be true that too deep’a 
study of foreign writers may develop into derivative styles and 
schools, there follows also a commendable athbition towards a 
more universal artistic outlook. 


Many of the writers of pre-War. days are still on the active 
list; and one feels a certain perplexity in leaving them out from 
this review. Grazia Deledda, who was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1927; Annie ‘Vivanti, Salvator. Gotta, Lucio. d’Ambra, 


‘Marino Moretti, whose provincial novels had a captivating 


quietness of their own, Guido da Verona whose novels with 
long vamping titles (such as The Woman You Must Not Love, 
Mimi Bluette Flower of My Garden) used to run havoc amid 
the flappers; and many others. It would, however, be misleading 
to class amongst the modern writers Alfredo Panzini—whose 
humour has been unequalled in Italian letters; and Ugo Ojetti, 
the well-known art critic and master of pen-portraits; or such 


writers as G. A. Borgese who, passing suddenly from history and | 


criticism to narrative prose, produced the best Italian war novel, 
Rubé; or Eugenio Giovannetti, an elegant raconteur; or Ercole 
Rivalta, whose recent novel, The Eternal Comedy, telling the old 
story of Merlin, is one of the most noteworthy tales in the philo- 
sophical style; nor even Massimo Bontempelli, notwithstanding 
his efforts to remain at the vanguard of the 1900. 


Post-War Revival 


At the end of the Great War we had a blossoming of new 
writers: in opposite spiritual fields Gino Rocca, who gave us a 
beautiful post-War novel, The Storm, turning afterwards to the 
stage; and Pitigrilli, a writer who reached a sudden popularity 
by voicing in vitriolic short stories and novels the ethics of social 
and moral anarchy, and found himself somewhat in spiritual 
isolation when the country was awakened by the invigorating 


breeze of Fascism. And at that period also flourished Raffaele 
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Calzini, novelist and dramatist; Antonio Baldini, neo-classic; 
Corrado Alvaro; Francesco Flora; Francesco’ Chiesa, poet and 
novelist of high distinction; Paolo Monelli, who wrote a stupen- 
dous exaltation of his war days; Carlo Linati, well known in 
this country for his many translations ranging from De Quincey 
to Joyce and Yeats; and a large host of others. : 

The Fascist regime has been accompanied by a revival of 
literature such as only the golden Renaissance had seen in Italy. 
The merits of older writers have been recognised, new ones 
attracted to the craft with prizes for every field of letters; and 
the brightening-up of the literary market is indicated by the 
number of new publishing houses and new literary periodicals 
of the highest level, among which may be mentioned Novecento, 
edited by Bontempelli, Pegaso, edited by Ojetti, and Occidente, 
edited by Ghelardini. The new writers may be divided into two 
groups: those who have looked back at the nineteenth century 
as a model of style and call themselves the neo-classics; and the 
1900’s or ‘European’, It is, I admit, rather arbitrary to classify 
a writer under a specified heading, inasmuch that no writer of 
distinction should show a marked similarity to any group. It 
would, however, be impossible to place the latest novel by Ric- 
cardo Bacchelli, Today, Tomorrow and Never, under any other 
heading but neo-classicism. Bacchelli, who three or four years 
ago. tried his hand at the modern novel with A Conjugal Passion, 
has now reverted entirely to the grand manner, according to 
which the writer never lets himself be carried away by his 
inspiration, but coldly and deliberately seeks a perfection of 
style even at the cost of sacrificing sincerity to formal beauty. 
A novelist of the ascetic type is Mario Puccini (not related in any 
way, not even artistically, to the popular composer of ‘Bohéme’); 
a writer who is concerned with nothing else but his spiritual life. 
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His many novels (although they are not novels-in the-or 
meaning)—best of all, Where There is Sin there is God and 
trait of a Youth—may appear to the casual reader crude and 
dry, the story proceeding rather incoherently, interpolated with 
long soliloquies; but every line shows a careful study of men — 
and nature, and is a deep interpretation of life. Massimo Bon- 
tempelli, already mentioned, has recently published The Black-, — 
smith’s Family, a story of a day as the author has chosen to call P 
it; and it is a novel written in the semi-poetical and semi- hilo~ ¢ 
sophical manner which is favoured by this writer. Elio Talarico, — 
although he is the youngest of the group, has done his best to, _ 
come right to the front; and with his novel, Tattoo, has put him-; 
self up for the title of a novelist of Satanic style. Lucio Ridenti, 
(who also edits with great intelligence the periodical. Drama), 
has lately published a noteworthy volume of short stories, A ~ 
Man Like You; Marcello Gallian has written A fourney through — 
Rome in the best manner of the voyages fantastiques; and the — 
most interesting is perhaps Ugo Betti, whose stories show 
rather markedly the model of the Russian masters, but are un-. — 
doubtedly the work of a writer who knows how to give life to his: 
characters. In the field of the modern biographies; which is as! ” 
popular in Italy as elsewhere, I would mention Quirina e Flori= — 
ana, by Giulio Caprin, already translated into English under the. ~ 
title Bohemian House (and it-was not a very good translation); _ 
a book which tells with romantic delicacy the misadventurous _ 
life of the poet, Ugo Foscolo, who died a little over one hundred 
years ago an exile in London; and there is the life of Cicero by ~ 
Maffio Maffi, that draws a good picture of the lifein Rome at the - 
times of the great lawyer. Many other fields we could touch — 
as well as writers worthy of mention; but of these more might ~ 
adequately be said in reviewing their books. =< 


The Unicorn eee 


Alone in the fields the Unicorn grazes 

Where mint and pale-stemmed grass induces 
Him to eat and sip their juices 

Amongst the bitter wide-eyed daisies. 

He lies in patch of shadow-blue 

Spread beneath each leafy tree, 

With murmurs of the streams all through 
The meadow’s lap and deep dream mazes. 


In solitude that seeks no breaking 
He lives, and feels no more in living 
Than in a mere breath-take or giving 
Whilst he sighs in sleep or waking. 
His sighs are breathed for little reason 
More than for a blossom spent, 
Or uttered in a soft content 
- At wreathed approach of warmer season. 
A loveless life knows no forsaking. 


Yet through this field of herbs and spices 
Richly grown with these and flowers - 
Under sun and sunlit showers, ‘ 

Come the huntsmen with devices, 

Snares and weapons, vain persuasions, ~ 
To try and catch the Unicorn. ; 
Too swift his flight, too sharp his horn, 
They cannot cope with his evasions 

And therefore seek for what entices. 


So at night beneath the cover 

Spread by trees and fragrant bushes— 
Sweeter yet when passing crushes, 
They come again, and soon discover 
How he guards and how he prizes 
Lilies cold and timid lambs, 

Whiter than the milk of dams. 

Athene pure, in all her guises 

Makes of him her gentle lover. 


When the stars are drowned in dawning 
And the sunlight’s soft unfolding 
Seems a flower of greater moulding 
Spreading petals to the morning; 
Through pollen dust and drifting hazes, 
The. Unicorn, in waking up, a 
Sees, more gold than buttercup, 


- The shining huntsmen part the daisies, ox Oe ee: 


4; Spilling drops of dew adorning. 
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No flags or spears, they stroll at leisure, 3 
Waving wands of bay and laurel = Bit 
Over grass and blood-red sorrel, = . 4 
As if they come for peace or pleasure, r 
They bring a virgin fair as flax» a 
Of little spiders’ spinning wheels - m4 

Snapt beneath her rosy heels 
And ankles, pale as moon or wax, a 
That seem too slight to give the pressure. a 


An essence of this halcyon hour 
She seems to be, and so appealing “et 
The Unicorn too soon is kneeling : 
In meek surrender to her power. 

What cares he for the poisoned roots 
Of violets, when blossoms are so sweet? f 
What matters it if he should eat 5 
The meadow’s gifts of golden fruits 

And find, tho’ soft, their hearts.are sour? 


Wherefore then must he be weeping ; 
From amber eye which should be tearless, 
From yielding heart that should be fearless? 
Beneath each lid a tear is creeping. 

Like waterfalls her loosened tresses 

Net him in a fragrant show’r; 

Her lap becomes a-verdant bow’r 

To couch his head, and her caresses 

Lull him soon to poppied sleeping. 


The huntsmen smile and draw together y 

And eye his jewelled brow with rapture, . 

Yet pride shall not delay the capture, . she 

They quickly fast the chain and tether 

And take him to the Emperor’s palace. _. n& 

The virgin calls, he bie must yield pers ¢ 


And follow her throughout the field, — 
While lilies droop each marble chalice 
And clouds o’ercloud the sunlit weather, 


us 


